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ON TOP OF 
INDUSTRY'S PRINTING PROBLEMS 


What are industry's biggest printing the highest professional standards. 
problems? COST! The Maxwell Twins Quote sales literature on MAXWELL 
are moderately priced for the big runs OFFSET—office and factory forms on 
used by Big Business. SPEED! The MAXWELL BOND. Write today for 
Maxwell Twins help meet delivery samples of both. 

dates by their faster press production. 


PERFECTION! The Maxwell Twins THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 


are ideal for work that must meet Franklin, Ohio 
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MAXWELL BOND Envelopes, quick adhesion, permanent stick, 
made under our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON,: OHIO 
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Down with 
work-ups! 


How many anxious hours are spent watching 
for work-ups in any pressroom printing forms 
set wholly or partially in single type! When 
work-ups appear, the press is stopped, the of- 
fending spaces or quads pushed down, the 
form re-locked, and printing resumed. Ten 
minutes later work-ups may show at some 
other point in the form. 

Because of the risk of work-ups and pull- 
outs, press speeds are reduced in printing 
forms containing single type. Yet even with 
unremitting attention by the pressman, ugly 
black squares or smudges are likely to be 
found in the finished job. Even when detected, 
a number of sheets needed for a full delivery 
have been spoiled. 

The money cost of work-ups or prevention 
of work-ups, in slowed-down press speeds, in 
concessions to customers on smudged work, 
in erasing work-ups from printed sheets, in 
reprinting jobs in which bad work-ups ap- 
pear, and in the extra attention required in 
printing forms in which there are loose spaces 
and quads, would more than pay for a Ludlow 
equipment, within a few years. 

With Ludlow hand-set, slug-cast composi- 
tion, the quads and spaces are cast on the 
same slug with the letter characters so that 
there is no possibility of their ever working 
up. Spaces are so far below the surface that 
there is no chance of their showing in print. 





Elimination of work-ups is but one of the 
many money-saving and money-earning ad- 
vantages of the Ludlow, information regard- 
ing which will be gladly sent upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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facilities forjeveryibranch3of surgery are builtfinto 
a single table. Every surgical position, including 
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the final result of 40 years continuous development 


Roasting |Chickens ; 


3 to 5 lbs. average. not Leghorns . . . 









AP Faas 
and You Lut Lasts 


e@ Electrical control of the Auto Spacer increases 
the accuracy and speed of multiple cutting with 
the complete elimination of the human factor. 
Unequal cuts and trim-outs may be made with- 
out limitations. Spacer bar is four-sided for four 
individual set-ups. 







































For multiple work the Seybold Electric Auto 
Spacer is the most productive cutting machine 
ever built. A two purpose cutting unit in that 
it may be converted by the push of a button 

into a general purpose cutter without disturb- 
ance of set-ups for multiple work. The operator 
may go from one kind of a job to another with 
the sure knowledge that every pile will come 
off mathematically exact in size with every other 
pile after accurate setting —something impos- 
sible with hand setting of the gauge by eye. 
When the light flashes register, the operator 
makes the cutting stroke. 


It will pay you to install this first basic improv- 
ment in forty years in paper cutting methods. 


HARRIS * SEYBOLD * POTTER COMPANY 
SEYBOLD DIVISION + DAYTON, OHIO 





SALES AND SERVICE DEPARTMENTS: 


e@ New York: 
E. P. Lawson Co,, Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 
e Chicago: 
Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison St. 
e Atlanta: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. 
e San Francisco,Los Angeles, 
Seattle: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
e Dayton: Seybold Factory 
e Toronto: 
Harris-Seybold-Potter 
(Canada) Limited 
e@ London, England: 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd. 
e@ Latin America & West 
Indies: 
National Paper & Type Co. 



























SEVBOLD PRECISION ELECTRIC AUTO SPACER 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1937, The Inland Printer Company 
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Reilaows of the Mil- 
ler Saw-Trimmer— 
Standard of the 
World for more than 
Thirty Years. 














COSTS... 


TH zai//er EFFICIENCY 


RISING COSTS are effectively combatted 
by Miller Automatic Cylinders. Factual 
evidence of how ably they meet modern 
pressroom requirements, is shown by mul- 
tiple Miller installations in these progres- 
sive plants made in recent weeks: 

Presses 
Arrow Press, Inc., New York.............. 10 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis.. 4 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 


Chicago and Crawfordsville............. 8 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia...... 4 
A. L. Garber Company, Ashland......... Z 
Graphic Colortype Corp., Pittsburgh...... 6 
Ee Gs, Riis cdvencccccee senceeces 5 
Maryland Paper Products Co., 

Rik itdicicrercemairines ee ot 
Strawberry Hill Press, Inc., New York... 5 
Wayne Paper Box Co., Ft. Wayne........ 4 


IN THESE AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER PLANTS, 
rising costs are being met with Miller Automatics 
—they might increase your profits also. Details and 
new catalog, on request. No cost, no obligation. 


MILLER SIMPLEX................ Speed, 4500—Sheet, 20 x 26 
MILLER MAJOR. ........00cccceees Speed, 3600—Sheet, 27 x 41 
MILLER TWO-COLOR...... Speed, 3000 (6000)— Sheet, 27 x 41 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: the NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Can- 
adian Company: LER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD.., Toronto. Agents: CALIF- 
ORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, nie ae LANCE COMPANY PRINTER’S 
SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; J. H, SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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is the 
TOPIC of the YEAR 


in the printing industries 





Do your feeders limit the 
speed at which your presses 
operate? 

Are you interested in im- 
proved register? 


Would a feeder with ‘pile 
height at eye level (which 
eliminates platforms regard- 
less of feed-board height), 
where adjustments can be 
made from the floor, improve 
production? 


STREAM 4 
FEEDING 





ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


4. Can you appreciate the fact 


that a feeder presenting sheets 
to the front guides of the 
press at a sheet speed of but 8 
to 13 inches per cycle would 
improve register? 


. Would a feeder conveyor that 


eliminates slow-downs, and 
other sheet-controlling devices, 
reduce “down time” on your 
press-and-feeder unit? 
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@ press feeder of today is the STREAM 
FEEDER. Since this “slow-motion” high- 
speed equipment was introduced in late 1936, 
Christensen has not built a single conventional 
type machine. . . . Test installations are well ad- 
vanced in different parts of the country, in plants 
equipped with practically every make of modern 
press—Hoe Offset, Claybourn Rotary, Cottrell 
Rotary, Miehle Flatbed, Premier-Whitlock Flat- 
bed, and Chambers Varnishing Machines. Results 
to date exceed all expectations. . . . If you want a 
feeder that can keep pace with highest press 
speeds, that will improve register, reduce “down 
time” and is simple to adjust, investigate what the 
Christensen Stream Feeder will do on your present 
equipment. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO. 
100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 





CHRISTENSEN 


STREAM 
FEEDER 

























TEXTILE COMPANY 














William Penn’s word was as good as his bond. When he made a treaty with the Indians, it was 


respected by both parties. “Old Treaty Bond” is that kind of paper—respected by user and 
recipient alike. Its clean, clear, rich, bulky whiteness is equally receptive to lithography or 


letterpress. A 25% rag content bond, in 7 colors, for all business uses. 


* W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 
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On a long run or a short 
trial, that extra some- 
thing marks the winner. 
RISING LINE MARQUE is a 25% rag content 


correspondence paper which has the rich laid 
lines of the old Italian handmade papers, coupled 
with a slightly cockled surface which enhances 
its handmade appearance. This gives LINE 
MARQUE that “extra something” which makes 
it stand out from other 25% rag content bond 
and writing papers. 

LINE MARQUE is suitable for announcement 
and direct advertising use, as well as its wide- 
spread use for correspondence purposes. 

LINE MARQUE is available in white and 
ivory in three weights; and in blue and gray in two 
weights. Ask your paper merchant for samples. 


RISING PAPER CO. © Housatonic, Mass. 





For modern business use Rising manufactures the follow- 

ing bond and writing papers: Housatonic Bond, Rising 

Parchment, Danish Bond, Finance Bond, Initial Bond, 

Fiscal Bond, Triplico Bond, Winsted Bond, Danish 

Linen and Line Marque. In addition, Rising manu- 
factures a large line of Ledgers, Indexes, 
Manuscript Covers, Direct Advertising 
Papers, and Wedding Papers and 
Pasted Bristols. 
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WE PUT A FOREST INTO A TEST TUBE 


Onty a small percentage of the wood you see in an average 
stand of timber is suitable for use in making Kleerfect, Hyfect 
and Rotoplate. Only the soundest, fresh green spruce logs 
measure up to the laboratory standards we have set for 
these perfect printing papers. Balsam and hemlock are good 
woods and excellent for the making of sulphite pulp—we 
use large quantities—but only flawless spruce ever gets into 
our grinders to form the basis of our refined groundwood 
pulp, screened four times to insure uniformity. 

Even though the logs reach our mills by train and shipload, 
and must be handled with speed to keep manufacturing 
costs down and selling prices consistent, every log is care- 
fully examined by a corps of men whose duties are to see 
that nothing but clean, healthy, unblemished sticks reach 


the grinders. Black or rotten centers, soft spots, inturned 
bark, knots—anything that might mar an otherwise perfect 
sheet of printing paper is quickly removed. 

Nothing is left to chance in a Kimberly-Clark mill. The 
quality of the wood fibres is under constant control so that 
the finished paper will have the most desirable of all quali- 
ties—perfect printability. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wis.; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Ave.; New York, 
122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Styfect 


Kind to yout eyes. 


otoplate 


Loth sides. alike 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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the BUYER OF PRINTING 


The kind of printing which will help 
create markets for goods or services 


WUC ta 


The MONOTYPE TYPESETTING MACHINE sets 
type in justified lines in all sizes from 4 to 18 point, 
and can be equipped to also make type, quads and 
spaces from 4 to 36 point, and strip rules, leads and 
slugs from 114 to 12 point, cut to any desired measure. 


| 20 15 
35 30 23 4-The MONOTYPE KEYBOARD TOWER 
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Wanted... 


tREY SECUNEL 
tTRROUGM TRE 


MONOTYPE 


Let us tell you how you can use a Monotype to 


Wf V he {avtod advantage in your plant. No obligation if you ask. 
Y : E OUITHLAS Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
VA . yj fie if 
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Twenty-fourth at Locust St., Philadelphia 


















































the PRINTER PROPRIETOR 


To build a profitable business by 
meeting the demands of his clients 








o “a 
the MAN WHO PR 


To turn out good printing economic- 
This advertisement composed in Monotype Twentieth Century Family ally and meet promises for delivery 
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TRADE 
COMPOSITION 
EEK 


The members of this Association, 
the foremost vendors of Trade Composition 
Service.in the United States and Canada, 
invite all those engaged in printing, pub- 
lishing and advertising to visit their plants 
during the week beginning September 20, 


for a visual demonstration of their facilities. 


Come and see the marvels of mechanical 
ingenuity with which typesetting is done; 
inspect the machines used for casting al- 


ways-new type and material and the slug 


September 20th to 25th 


lines used in made-up jobs; observe the 
devices, processes and methods employed 
to improve typographic quality, cut costs 
and speed up production; watch skilled 
craftsmen perform the various tasks for 


which they have been specially trained. 


SEE HOW WE SERVE YOU! 


Make it a point to visit one or more Trade 
Composition Plants in your city during this 
“Week”. . . It will be an interesting and 
profitable excursion. Whatever your connec- 
tion with printing, publishing or advertising, 


you will be most welcome. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 
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WIDOWED 4y WASTE 


Draped in black—but written in red, because Wasted 

time ... Wasted manpower... Wasted efficiency... 

killed this ledger’s natural mate, Corporate Profits. 
The slightest letup in any department of an operating 

plant can cause a serious breach in production returns pone ago had ntlapaceas- yb ea 

—a breach that is immediately reflected on the red side E capacity roller bearings mounted on axle of 


high carbon chrome manganese steel. Axle 


of the ledger. Don’t let operating inefficiency steal your ' Key eliminates wear—hardened steel thrust 
just returns. Be modern. Follow the trend to YALE... ‘wun Iie ONE OF THE REASONS YALE 
then watch the black ink flow. . a ae 

For years, YALE trucks have held a universally recog- 
nized top position in the world of industry. Wherever 
there is lifting... hauling... stacking... or storing to 
be done, YALE trucks are more economical ... more ex- 
pedient ... more efficient. The best buy in the materials 
handling field] 

Call in our representative. He'll show you how to ict aes sage ecrigrr 
write your figures in black—THE YALE WAY] ‘taae 3500 Ibs. Capacity 











THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


a M7 4\ | FE PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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The dignified satisfaction of disposing of business or professional affairs 
by appointment is well recognized. This method of personal contact 
entirely eliminates the confusion, inattention and futility so often 
accompanying “hit or miss” calls. 


Correspondence contacts printed upon Lancaster Bond and appearing 
in the morning desk mail carry the same air of “appointment” by 
virtue of its substantial weight and crisp, white contrast to letters of 
inferior grade bond. Lancaster Bond, well known as the Aristocrat 
of Bonds, is made entirely of new, white rags by craftsmen who 
have spent their entire working life in learning and perfecting their 
part in maintaining the high manufacturing stand- 

ards of Gilbert Paper Company. 


Use Lancaster Bond to individualize your or your 
customers letterheads. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 


L A N C A % T E R Lancaster Bond is also 


sold in attractive boxes 


as ee a s ; 

THE ARISTOCRAT OF BONDS white, Sizes: 813" x11" 

812"”x13", 812"x14”", in 

all substance weights. 

Carried by paper mer- 

OTHER POPULAR GILBERT PAPERS: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, chants throughout ithe 
Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. country. 


DISPATCH SIX STAR LINE: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, 
Dispatch Manuscript 
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The Cottrell printing press shown in the lower 
picture was quite the last word in equipment of 
its kind in the Civil War era. It was known in those 
days as a steam power press, and emphasis was 
laid upon the appearance of this early unit as 
well as its printing efficiency. Note the ornamen- 
tal supporting columns. One user wrote: “We have 
a handsome press, and a good one.” Another re- 
ferred to an early Cottrell construction as “one of 
the best and handsomest pieces of printing equip- 
ment that ever came from a press manufactory.” 
Today’s Cottrell presses are entirely unlike the 
early models, yet there are two characteristics 
that are common to all the latest as well as the 
early Cottrell machines .. . the progressiveness of 


design and integrity of construction which have 
made these presses outstandingly successful for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 

The big unit shown above is a modern Cottrell 
rotary press, which prints a 50x72 sheet in five 
colors simultaneously at remarkably high speeds. 
Other present-day Cottrell equipment includes 
single- and multi-color magazine presses, roto- 
gravure presses, and printing presses for paper 
converters. 


C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street * CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's inn Road, London, E. C. 1 


COTTRELL 
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\ \ 7 HEN you send out your catalogue, booklet, folder or 


any other mailing piece you expect and hope for but 


one result— action, new customers, more sales. 


Buckeye Cover is the most dynamic of papers. It has vigor, 
color, variety and interest. Moreover its great fame gives stand- 


ing and prestige to your printed matter. 


All that any paper can do to make your mailing pieces effective 
Buckeye Cover will do. It is suitable for every type of direct 


mail—and it is mot expensive. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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_, HIGH SPEEDS wa 
wide variety OF FOLDS 


The Model “K” Cleveland folds sheets 10’’ x 12’’ to 39” x 52” 
on Right Angle work and up to 39” x 64” on Parallel work. Its 
large size and wide folding range often save cutting, inserting 
and one-third to one-half the folding. 


The Model “Double O” Cleveland folds sheets in sizes 4’’ x 6” 
to 22” x 28” at higher average speed than any other folder. Its 3 
sections, 3 folding plates to each section—cover the wide variety 
of Direct Mail, Dealer Help, Booklet and similar work. * 


MODEL “K"* CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


MODEL “W” CLEVELAND 
WITH FEEDER 


MODEL “M" CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


The Model ““W” Cleveland folds sheets 3’’ x 4’ to 14” x 20’ at 
lowest cost per 1000. Five fold plates—2 in Parallel section, 3 in 
Right Angle section. Low in cost, simple to operate. Built to 
standard Cleveland Construction. A money maker. 


‘The Model “M” Cleveland folds sheets 5” x 7’’ to 26” x 40°’ on 
Right Angle work and up to 26” x 58” on Parallel work. Handles 
full size sheets from presses up to 26” x 40”, and half size sheets 
from presses up to 40” x 52” size, in a great variety of folds. 


CLE V ELAN D FOLDING MACHINES are built in sizes to meet 
the FOLDING requirements of Printers and Binders from the smallest to the largest 
plants. They fold sheets ranging from 3” x 4” to 39” x 64’. Each model makes a 
great variety of folds in Parallel and Right Angle impositions, single or in gangs. 

CLEVELAND Folders fold accurately at top speeds. Easy to adjust and operate. 
Ask for literature describing the size best adapted to your work. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 WEST 238” STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


PHILADELPHIA DALLAS ATLANTA 
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There 1s Something about a KLUGE 
that appeals to all 
Printing Crafismen 








Call it Efficiency ... Versatility ... Reliability . . . Responsiveness. It has all 
of these qualities, and any one of them might be the reason for any one 
printer preferring the Kluge. Put them all together and add the low original 
cost, the lower cost of production and the lowest upkeep cost, and you have 


a total of very good reasons for the popularity of the Kluge. 











Kluge Efficiency is inbuilt and represents the latest and 





best of modern press features assembled with high- 





grade materials and precision craftsmanship. 





Kluge Versatility covers the run of the hook, size per- 
mitting. Tissue paper, heavy board, business cards, 


oversize sheets, envelopes of all shapes and sizes, die- 





cutting, embossing, and other special jobs are all “pie” 


to the Kluge. 


Kluge Reliability, on any kind of letter-press job, is 





vouched for by its dependable system of fine adjust- 


ments, enabling it to do justice to the best of work, from 





solids to halftones. 


Kluge Responsiveness is the quality which appeals to 
the craftsman who sets up a good job and expects 


good results. The Kluge never disappoints him. 














BRANDTJUEN & KLUGE, INC., Manufacturers a 








SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA mt 
BRANCHES sii sia EXHIBITS: 
NEW YORK... .. 77 White Street | DETROIT ..... 1051 First Street ATLANTA . . 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
PHILADELPHIA . . 253 N. 12th Street | ios | || fae South Clark Sirect | SAN FRANCISCO . 451 Sansome Street 
BOSTON i . . 27 Doane Street | DATIAS <6 5 & 217 Browder Street LOS ANGELES . . 1232 S. Maple Ave. 





CANADA: SEARS LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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RAG CONTENT LEDGER 
Extra No. 1—100% 


BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


100% DEFIANCE 
85% WAVERLY 
75% CENTENNIAL. 
50% WINCHESTER 


25% BLACKSTONE 


MACHINE ACCOUNTIN 





TYPACOUNT 
LINEN LEDGER 


85% Rag Content 


WESTON'S 
MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER & INDEX 


50% Rag Content 


RAG CONTENT BONDS 


PAPERS THAT HIT THE MARK REQUIRE EQUAL PRECISION 


Precision not only in manufacture but also in selection. A Weston Ledger, Index 
Extra No. 1—100% 


WESTON’S BOND 


or Bond Paper fills both of these requirements. The Byron Weston Co. specializes 


in the development of fine rag-content papers and today the line of Weston Papers 
100% DEFIANCE: 


which started with Byron Weston Co. Linen Record, the standard for permanent 
75% HOLMESDALE 


records, contains fourteen rag-content ledger, index and bond papers made to 
65% EXMOOR 


hat same high standard. You will be precisely right if you use a Weston Paper. 
50% WINCHESTER 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY ([ii@gauae 


PA LT @O N, MADGeHeaeaA CH USE FF FF SG 
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4200 RUTHERFORD 
7 
HIGH-SPEED 
OFFSET 
JOB PRESS 


TYPE RHS 19x25 e RHL 20x28 


























EQUIPPED WITH NUMBERING 
AND 
PERFORATING ATTACHMENTS 











‘ 


Ber (al 





RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 
WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE [IRAbOnmcla lace leaaD tal lon Laxeel.tz0l-2 Galery 


FOLDERS ON PRESSES [iiaeaaansth a snsainaa 
COMPOSERS, CAMERAS eo ae 
AND OTHER EQUIPMENT NEW YORE N.Y. 


920 St. Sophie Lane 176 John Street 


Montreal, Quebec iol aelah som Olahiclate 





































GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION—Divisions: American Printing Ink Co., Eagle Printing Ink Co., The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo H. Morrill Co., 
Sun Chemical & Color Co., Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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This Hew Portfolio... 
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A NEW CHAMPLAIN BOOK 
Portfolio of ideas for making 
printed advertising more ef- 
fective is off the press... prac- 
tical suggestions of how col- 
orful printing may be inex- 
pensively produced. Whether 


you sell printing or buy it, 

Please Address All Requests to Sales Department B 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


you'll find this portfolio in- 


teresting and helpful. A re- 









uest on your business letter- : 
q y Branch Sales Offices: 


head will bring you your copy. BOSTON + CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 








An INTERNATIONAL ()alue 


HAMPLAIN BOOK 
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qi, dis che face hat Lena em 


a dhousand ships? 


These words of Christopher Marlowe on the beauty of Helen of Troy might describe ad- 






equately the compelling attractiveness of Legend, Bauer’s newest type-face. Unique in design, 


since nothing like it has been produced before, it is a face capable of swift changes of ex- 







pression, for ten of its characters have alternate forms, it is a face that fits in any scene-as 


effective for magazine usage as for the motif in fine book design. It is a face, finally, with all 






the charm of background and breeding, and with all the air of up-to-the-minute assurance. 


¢ ie, ¢c mo has the expressive power for making advertisements more appealing, 





a page more interesting, the right design more illuminating. Our specimen book, sent on 





request, will indicate convincingly that Legend is a final word in type design. 






The (paver Cype Foundry . New Mork 


235-247 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET - TELEPHONE: VANDERBIL®D 3-1374-75 
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If you sell cover paper jobs, you need 


this new sample book. Send for it today 


-* He is the most complete, con- 
venient, and profitable-to-use 
sample book of cover papers that 

Hammermill has ever offered. 


It’s a Profit Maker—Let your cus- 
y/ tomer choose the color he wants in this 
new sample book of Hammermill Cover 

: Papers. Then show him the added at- 

n : tractiveness of the same color in a 
De Luxe finish, or in Duchrome or Dura- 

Glo Hammermill Cover. All are easy to 

print. Let this book sell a better job to 

the customer—with more profit to you. 


It’s a Time Saver—No need now to 
rummage and fumble for a different 
sample book for every different finish 
| or grade, for here are lines that will take 
< care of almost all your requirements. 


No need to guess about the available 
items; this book gives full information. 


It’s Complete—299 different items of 
colors, weights, and finishes are repre- 
sented in these 46 pages. Antique and 
Ripple, De Luxe finishes, Dura-Glo, and 
Duchrome Hammermill Cover—five 
separate sections of sample sheets with 
complete stock information. 


It’s Easy to Use—A movement of the 
thumb finds any item you want. New 
wire binding allows indexed pages to 
open flat for full examination. 


It’s Hammermill Cover—Your cus- 
tomers know it for its stamina, for the 
cheerful way it protects their booklets, 
catalogs, and mailing pieces. You know 
it for its printability and the clean 


MAKER 


m FOR COVER PAPER JOBS 


THIS BOOK is in five sections, each presenting a 
representative showing of a Hammermill line of 
Cover Paper. The indexed pages enable you to find 
any line and color at a flick of the thumb. The 
book is only 6” x 9", but its 46 pages contain a large 
volume of information and selling help. 





profit it gives because of quick press 
runs and repeat orders. 

You need a copy of this book on 
your desk. Send the coupon now. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS THE BOOK 
Hammermill Paper Company 1, P.-Se. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


I have not received a copy of the Ham- 
mermill Sample Book of Cover Papers. 
Please send me a copy right away. 


Name 





Position. 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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CHECKS, LETTERHEADS, LABELS, ETC. 














More Web Reel Feed Offset 
Presses in the U.S.A. to- 
day carry the Webendorfer 
name than all other makes 


. » » COMBINED 





NEWSPAPERS 





LABELS 









MAGAZINES 


INVESTIGATE 
American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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@ Where STRENGTH is essential 
specify Wytek Bond. Its rugged re- 
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sistance to wear makes it ideal for 
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office and factory forms, parts 
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catalogs, loose-leaf sheets, and inex- 
pensive letterheads. Excellent 





working qualities, attractive finish 
and low cost are further Wytek 





= features that appeal to careful buyers. 
On large jobs or small depend on 
pa Wytek Bond for satisfaction, economy 


and STRENGTH. 
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FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY - Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 
Wytek Bond @ Wytek Ledger @ Wytek Offset © Wytek Cover 


Being the same grades and manufacture as previously sold by Brown Company, Portland, Me. 


WYTEK BOND - FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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HE super-highways of today are the result 
of careful! planning to give smoother, unin- 


terrupted travel and to remove obstacles which 


once seemed insurmountable. 


Modern mileage in printers rollers has also 
been achieved through careful planning for a 
long and useful life plus the ability to smooth 
out difficulties which once were accepted as 


a part of the game. 


Craftsmen expect steady performance and 


results of the finest quality as well as longevity. 


Ideal Rollers have proved their ability to meet 


the most exacting requirements. 


All types of materials are available as cover- 
ings for Ideal Rollers—vulcanized oil, rubber, 
synthetics, non-meltable composition and many 
others. Such rollers are designed to meet every 


unusual condition that ‘may arise. 


Today is an opportune time to adopt these 
modern rollers for your modern plant and 


equipment. 


An efficient representative of this company 


awaits the pleasure of serving you. 


L commen 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO + + + « (IEW YORK 


Branch sales and service offices are located in principal cities 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK CITY 


New York’s oldest church edifice, built in 1764; where George Washington worshipped and in whose spacious 


yard many Colonial notables lie buried. One of a series of historic American landmarks, reproduced in offset 


by Commanday-Roth Company, Incorporated, New York City. These reproductions were used as souvenir 
menu covers by Hotel New Yorker and eight other hotels throughout the country directed by National Hotel 
Management, Incorporated. Menus designed and produced under the direction of R. Kynett Penfield, 
Advertising Manager, Hotel New Yorker. Water-color illustrations by Pagano Studios; Knudsen Process plates 


by Offset Printing Plate Company, both of New York City. 
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THEY CARRY ON THE GOOD WORK! 


Craftsmen convene at Cleveland, August 8 to 11, and again demonstrate their leadership as an educational 


organization. Clark R. Long, of Washington, D. C., reélected president. Boston to be 1938 convention city 


OW TO DO THINGS in production 
H departments of today’s printing 
and lithographic plants was pre- 
sented and discussed at the general ses- 
sions and at four clinics of the eighteenth 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
held in Hotel Cleveland, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 8 to 11, inclusive. 
Controversial phases of the organiza- 
tion’s affairs, such as candidacies of men 
for official positions, choice of the next 
convention city and consideration of the 
next graphic arts exposition, were unofh- 
cially settled in representative caucuses, 
one of which was in session until 3 A. M. 
Results were subsequently officially voted 
by the convention. Informal social gath- 
erings also interested many Craftsmen 
and visitors far into each night, but the 
real interest of the production executives 
in attendance at the convention was in the 
educational features. Their importance 
was stressed frequently during the sev- 
eral clinics, and opinions were expressed 
to the effect that more days should be pro- 
vided at future conventions to enable the 
production men, seeking solutions to 
their problems, to extract knowledge 
from those Craftsmen who had solved 
similar problems. Thus the record of the 
Craftmen’s convention at Cleveland 
again justifies the fullest support of the 
industry to this “Share Your Knowledge” 
movement, which is generally recognized 
as the leading and only international edu- 
cational organization in the graphic arts 


By A. G. FEGERT 


A. V. Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, the new treasurer; 
L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, reélected secretary ; 
Clark R. Long, Washington, reélected president 


that consistently proves itself capable of 
coping with complex production prob- 
lems in each branch of the industry. 
So great was the pulling power of the 
educational program offered, and so pro- 
ductive were the promotional efforts of 
the Cleveland club as host, under the 
leadership of John W. Knox, its presi- 
dent, and Mac Sinclair, convention chair- 
man, supported by the forty-five clubs of 
the United States and Canada represented 
at the convention, that the registration 
topped all previous records of regular 
conventions, 1060 paying the fee. 
Clark R. Long, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the association, in his open- 
ing address, during which he reviewed 
operations of the organization, referred 


to financing the educational work with 
the aid of an additional $5,000 obtained 
from reserve funds held by the National 
Graphic Arts Expositions, Incorporated, 
which conducted the exposition in New 
York in 1927. He also referred to several 
new features added during the year to 
the program of the educational commis- 
sion headed by Fred W. Hoch, of New 
York City, among which are motion pic- 
ture films, stereopticon pictures, and a 
“speakers’ directory” to aid local clubs 
to operate their educational programs 
from month to month. His report of the 
progress made by the research commis- 
sion was later supplemented by the report 
of A. E. Giegengack, United States Public 
Printer, chairman of the commission. 
“The actual work of conducting a re- 
search bureau has been delayed until 
funds can be secured,” reported Presi- 
dent Long. “The commission, however, 
has made certain plans concerning future 
action and has agreed that its work shall 
proceed under three major headings— 
inspirational, educational, and technical. 
In the meantime, the commission has 
undertaken the task of effecting a codrdi-, 
nation of effort among the various agen- 
cies interested in research. It believes 
that there should be but one organization 
engaged in this project, because the in- 
dustry will thereby be better served.” 
Until the research commission has ac- 
tually started to function and shows 
tangible evidence of how a research bu- 
reau can serve the industry, President 
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(1) J. E. Cobb, R. T. Williams, Lester Reppert; 
(2) Ben Wiley, Walter Schultz, Hec Mann; (3) 
Homer Rosback, Amos Weston, Fred W. Hoch 
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Long will not appoint five members of an 
endowment committee authorized at last 
year’s convention in Minneapolis to ob- 
tain contributions for the enlarged pro- 
gram of education. 

That research work is to be done codp- 
eratively by graphic arts groups was fur- 
ther evidenced by remarks made at the 
opening session of the convention by 
Elmer J. Koch, executive secretary of the 
United Typothetae of America, who ex- 
tended greetings to the Craftsmen on be- 
half of the employing printers. 

Public Printer Giegengack, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the research com- 
mission, said, in his report to the 
convention: “Several agencies in the 
graphic arts working on research found 
that their plans were overlapping. As a 
result of this discovery, they are getting 
together to agree upon plans as to the 
scope of work to be done and the manner 
in which the work should be conducted. 
It was deemed wise by your commission 
to work in harmony with the other groups 
to revise plans so that a codperative plan 
may be formulated that will be accept- 
able to the trade. You might regard this 
informal brief report as one to the effect 
that we are making progress and that we 
will report in detail next year.” 

Necessity for a consolidated research 
activity to cover the whole graphic arts 
cropped out in the pressroom conference 
at the Monday session. Several papers 
had been read on subjects under discus- 
sion, and Charles MacGregor, a member 
of the Philadelphia club, who is produc- 
tion manager of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, had just finished presenting 
his talk on the method developed in the 
Curtis plant in getting process inks to dry 
quickly on its publications while running 
through the presses. George Speyer, of 
Chicago, who is mechanical production 
manager of J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany—the advertising agency—raised 
questions as to the reasons why certain 
production results could not be consis- 
tently obtained from the producers of 
magazines. Mr. MacGregor replied that 
there were too many variable elements to 
contend with which prevented standard- 
ization of color and results in the produc- 
tion departments of large printing plants. 
He mentioned that 200 to 300 pressmen 
with individualistic ideas could not be 
depended upon to do their own work in 
one plant on a standardized basis, nor 
was it possible to expect any two engrav- 
ers to make original process plates alike, 
besides which there were the variables in 
inks, paper, light, and other elements 
that militated against an absolute stand- 
ardized production of printed matter 
from month to month. This admission led 
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one of the men in the audience to remark 
that all the variable elements enumerated, 
in addition to others not mentioned, em- 
phasized the need for a consolidated re- 
search activity such as proposed by 
Public Printer Giegengack to find means 
of eliminating the “no man’s land of vari- 
ables” in the whole printing industry. 
Reference was made by the floor speaker 





Ernest Trotter, managing editor of Printing, a 
camera fan, with Charles Conquergood, Toronto, 
and G. R. Keller, A.T.F. manager, Washington 


to the consolidated effort in research ac- 
tivity being made in England by all 
branches of the graphic arts, which ac- 
tivity has been described in several arti- 
cles in THE INLAND PRINTER. (See news 
articles on page 81, June, 1936, and on 
page 59, August, 1936; also article on 
page 40, February, 1937.) 

Past President John J. Deviny, now as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Federal 
Old Age Benefits of the Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C., gave a brief 
address at the Monday session of the con- 
vention on the subject, “The Social Se- 
curity Act as It Affects the Graphic Arts.” 
He suggested that as a part of the educa- 
tional program for each club, one meet- 
ing during each year should be devoted 
to the consideration of certain economic 
phases of the industry. 

Two educational clinics were held 
simultaneously following the general ses- 
sion on Monday. One was devoted to com- 
posing-room methods and the other to 
pressroom operations. On the following 
day, the two clinics were on offset-lithog- 
raphy and on gravure printing. In addi- 
tion to these, an informal meeting was 
held on Tuesday by the “type hounds.” 
Each of these conferences and two of the 
addresses delivered at the general ses- 
sions, will be treated separately in this 
article. Each was worthy of report. 

Subjects discussed at the Composing- 
room Clinic were these: “Typographic 
Layouts for Use in Composing Room,” 








(1) Howard King, Allan Robinson, Harry Sin- 
ger; (2) M. Raoul Pellissier, Carlton Glea- 
son, Fred Hagen; (3) Lex Claybourn, P. J. 
MacAteer, Herman Trippler, and Leo McShane 


“Composing-room Leaks,” “Type Fit to 
Print,” and “Makeready and the Com- 
posing Room.” The clinic was conducted 
under the direction of Norman Welch, a 
member of the Toronto club, who is asso- 
ciated with the firm of Welch & Quest. 

Glenn M. Pagett, connected with the 
Typographic Service Company, Indian- 
apolis, who is secretary of the Crafts- 
men’s club in that city, described methods 
employed by the typographic layout man 
and enumerated benefits of such activity. 

“Demand for speed and typographic 
quality has forced elimination of trial- 
by-error methods of setting type,” said 
Mr. Pagett. “Today we have planned ty- 
pography produced from layouts which 
predetermine the quality of the work.” 

The speaker referred to criticisms 
made by printers about many layouts 
furnished to them by advertising agencies 
“made by persons entirely unfitted to be 
authoritative.” He said that a great 
amount of printed matter which never 
originates in an advertising agency pro- 
vides opportunities to printers to devise 
economical plans of visualization to give 
compositors comprehensive ideas of the 
work which they are expected to produce. 
He then specified that the “right person” 
at the layout desk should have available 
a complete set of proofs which show ev- 
ery size and family of type in the plant 
including the full alphabet in caps and 
lower case and all available punctuation 
and other marks. He suggested that these 
proofs be made on heavy enamel stock 
whose reflection makes tracing easier. He 
specified 13-pound bond paper as suit- 
able for layouts because it has enough 
transparency to enable the layout worker 
to trace type proofs and art illustrations 
over which the paper may be placed. 

“One important thing must be com- 
pleted before the layout is passed on to 
the composing room for production,” 
said the speaker. “The layout must be 
marked with the proper specifications 
and the copy marked up to designate the 
proper sizes and styles of type faces and 
the measure to which they are to be set. 
These markings must be intelligible and 
self-explanatory if they are to eliminate 
questions often asked by compositors.” 

He recommended the use of a slide rule 
as one of the essentials for layout work, 
and indicated how copyfitting may be 
figured by its use, also how reductions 
and enlargements of engravings may be 
determined. Use of photostats was also 
suggested by the speaker. 

In his summary of advantages gained 
by the proper use of typographic layouts, 
Mr. Pagett mentioned the following: 

The results of the compositor’s work 
are predetermined. 


(1) C. R. Conquergood, S. B. Hammer, Amos 
Bishop; (2) A. V. FitzGerald, Carl Bingham, 
Alden T. Mann; (3) Haywood H. Hunt, William 
Guy Martin, and Herman Trippler, of Chicago 
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Work is produced economically be- 
cause the compositor knows what he is 
expected to produce, and he knows that 
type will fit where it is marked. 

Layouts can be used to prevent misun- 
derstandings with the customer if there is 
any question about his likes or dislikes 
about typography. He can be shown the 
layout for his okay before type is set. 

Layouts may be used for determining 
sizes of illustrations and engravings, and 
also can be used in ordering cuts. 

In his talk on “Composing-room 
Leaks,” Walter Schultz, member of the 
Dallas club who is connected with the 
Texas Farm and Ranch Publishing Com- 
pany, referred to loss of time and conse- 
quent increase of hour costs resulting 
from failure to use methods and machines 
designed to increase efficiency. He sug- 
' gested accurate time records, analysis of 
jobs plus layouts, and installation of 
modern equipment, as some of the ways 
of stopping up the leaks. 

L. A. Neumann, general manager of 
M & L Typesetting and Electrotyping 
Company, who is a member of the Chi- 
cago club, said in his talk on “Type Fit 
to Print,” that typesetting machines have 
all the factors built into them that will 
result in producing perfect-quality type 
if they are intelligently used by the opera- 
tors. He told how composition can be 
produced that is accurate in height and 
body thickness, and will make up into 
forms that are properly justified and will 
print with practically no makeready. 

Among suggestions made by him were: 

Keep your machines clean. If your ma- 
chine molds and liners are dirty it is im- 
possible to get perfect slugs. 


Fred Hagen, Chicago; R. R. Perry, Chicago; Harry A. Porter, vice-president in charge of sales, Harris Seybold Potter Company, Cleveland; Manuel 
Rosenberg, Cincinnati; Glenn R. Pagett, Indianapolis; and Harold Lauck, Lexington, Virginia. Snapped during a luncheon visit to the H. S. P. plant 
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A. L. Breitengross, Baltimore (5 feet, 14% 
inches) with Charles R. Gainer, of Chi- 
cago club (standing 6 feet, 2% inches) 


Check slugs for point size and type 
height. We check the slugs from our ma- 
chines at least once an hour. 

Watch your slugs for any damage to 
liners, back knives, and side trimming 
knives to eliminate bottled slugs. 

Keep a check on heating units and ther- 
mostats so as to maintain an even tem- 
perature between 535 and 550 degrees. 

Mr. Neumann referred to the necessity 
of maintaining uniform slug thickness, 
especially in cases where a job is set on 
two or more machines. 

“Every size slug has a standard thick- 
ness, and with the aid of a gage all slugs 








can be cast true to standard every hour 
of the day and every day of the year,” 
said Mr. Neumann. “Since we started 
checking our machines for accuracy, we 
have obtained better production and all 
of our men know that careless work will 
not be permitted. Perfect slugs result in 
faster makeup and many hours are saved 
every day in our plant. We use the lino- 
type company’s standard for thickness.” 

In the monotype department, so Mr. 
Neumann stated, the things to watch are 
in the casting room rather than in the 
keyboard section where good operators 
will produce satisfactorily, provided key- 
boards are kept clean, machines well 
oiled, and key bars cleaned occasionally. 
For checking monotype sorts and sizes, 
every caster man is furnished with a slip 
gage opening at one end at .919, at the 
other at .917, and at the center at .918. If 
a tested piece of type is over .919 it will 
not go into that gage and if it is under 
.917 it will fall out. A tolerance of one- 
half of one thousandth of an inch is per- 
mitted. And the temperature of casters, 
maintained between 750 to 775 degrees, 
is thermostatically controlled with gas 
governors on supply lines to regulate gas 
pressure throughout. 

Orderly planning of every job in a 
printing plant, step by step from the be- 
ginning of the work in the composing 
room to its completion in other depart- 
ments was urged in the address on “Make- 
ready and the Composing Room,” given 
by H. W. Hacker, president of the Hacker 
Manufacturing Company, and a member 
of the Chicago club. He warned produc- 
tion men against an attitude of haste 
which lengthened productive time instead 
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of shortening it because “all omitted 
things show up when the form gets to the 
press and have to be corrected there.” 
One of the difficulties encountered 
among printers is a wide-spread indif- 
ference to the high cost of makeready, so 
the speaker stated, makeready being ac- 
cepted as something natural like the 
weather or scenery. He indicated that the 
greater part of the time spent in make- 
ready—that time spent in compensating 
for inaccurate dimensions—may well be 
avoided by the use of modern inspection 


bases for halftones and electrotypes to 
prevent variations in dimensions. Treat- 
ment of wood bases with several coats of 
aluminum paint was also suggested. One 
member referred to the need for keeping 
cuts and bases cleared from dried ink 
and other accumulations of foreign 
matter that might result in variations 
in dimensions requiring additional make- 
ready to compensate for these faults. 
Production problems in pressrooms 
attracted such a crowd in the Empire 
Room of the hotel on Monday that extra 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, contingent, left to right: Morris Hendrickson, Leonard J. Verseput, 
P. E. Oldt, Martin Oliver, Howard Shinn, John Pleune, Walter Oliver, Fred Van Osterberg, 
A. E. Nicholson, Henry Sprik, and Rodney Schopps—a fine group in red-and-white blazers 


methods and equipment. He particular- 
ized by referring to methods and tools to 
correct bases, plates, type, justification, 
line-up and register, and stressed the 
value of realizing the dream of printers 
“to deliver to the press, forms already 
locked to stay down with pages already 
in alignment and with color plates in 
register.” He insisted that it could be 
done, “not 100 per cent but very close to 
it, and requiring only a touch here and 
there on the press.” 

“Inspection is the central idea,” con- 
cluded Mr. Hacker. “By checking units 
and assemblies to standards we proceed 
surefootedly from step to step. Coming 
up along this orderly route we have every 
assurance that in the final assembly all 
parts will fit, and the job will get running 
quickly and without confusion.” 

During the discussion period several 
men in the audience commented about 
the points made. In one instance the ques- 
tion was asked, and answered by others, 
about protective devices to prevent acci- 
dents to compositors in the use of saw 
trimmers. Another comment concerned 
the use of patent bases and other metal 


chairs were brought in by porters. 
Charles D. MacGregor, of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and a member of the 
Philadelphia club, who presided, an- 
nounced that L. W. Claybourn, of Mil- 
waukee, connected with the Claybourn 
Division of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany, who was to speak on “Mechanical 
Progress in Letterpress Printing,” had 
been taken ill since his arrival at the 
hotel, and, as a consequence, his paper 
would be read by Philip J. MacAteér, a 
member of the Boston club. 

In his presentation of the subject, Mr. 
Claybourn referred to the improvement 
made within recent years in letterpress 
printing and criticized those men in the 
industry who had remained inactive and 
dormant, “while a vast development has 
taken place not only in the introduction 
of high-speed multicolor presses but also 
by the vast improvement and better un- 
derstanding of the means of providing 
properly etched original color plates and 
suitable engravings.” 

“Letterpress printing always has been 
and always will be the basic process of 
the printing industry,” said Mr. Clay- 


bourn. “Many of us have unlimited faith 
in this fact, and our faith is justified and 
verified by many of the largest buyers in 
the country.” 

He urged more alertness on the part of 
letterpress printers and manufacturers of 
equipment to change their methods “in 
accordance with the economic trend of 
the times.” He referred to the increased 
use of color in printing and changes that 
have taken place in the industry as a con- 
sequence of contemporary trends. 

“The ever-increasing demand for color 
printing and faster productive methods 
has stimulated the use of rotary presses 
to an astonishing degree within the past 
five years,” said the speaker. “Great in- 
terest has been aroused in the accom- 
plishment of better printing by this 
method with the resultant decreased 
costs. Modern precision machinery and 
methods have liberated color printing, 
and made it available for general use. 
Thousands and thousands of jobs are now 
being printed in color which formerly 
were printed in black and white, and this 
will be a continuous forward movement, 
so susceptible are we to the irresistible 
appeal of color. Psychologists concluded 
long ago that this appeal of color is a 
fundamental characteristic of the human 
race. This tremendous increase in the use 
of color has opened vast new fields re- 
quiring more labor and has given work 
to thousands of employes in allied 
branches of the industry. Many have felt 
this stimulation—the papermaker, the 
inkmaker, the bookbinder, the folder 
manufacturer, the rollermaker, also the 
manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
steel castings, and so on. The man of vi- 
sion in our industry today sees in the 
introduction of color in our daily news- 
papers alone a field so vast that it is at 
this time, when the surface has been 
scarcely scratched, almost incomprehen- 
sible. There’s much to be done.” 

Reference was made in Mr. Clay- 
bourn’s speech to the change that’s been 
made since labels, magazine color adver- 
tising, and cartons were printed one color 
at a time—printing in yellow, red, blue, 
and black in separate operations at a 
speed of 1000 sheets an hour—allowing 
the inks to dry between operations. In 
contrast, today this same work is done on 
multicolor presses, all colors being 
printed in one operation at a speed of 
4000 or more sheets an hour, producing 
a better final result, better register, more 
profit, and using but little more floor 
space than a single-color machine. 

“The success of any printing plant de- 
pends on a profitable pressroom,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “But to be profitable, 
a pressroom must be maintained as a 
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productive unit, not as a testing labora- 
tory where fitness of materials is deter- 
mined while presses are standing idle. 
Makeready increases the manufacturing 
costs every minute a press is shut down 
and is a direct blow to profits. Therefore 
it is obviously desirable to eliminate, be- 
fore they reach the pressroom, those me- 
chanical shortcomings in plates which 
make money-losing makeready neces- 
sary. Precision conditions which provide 
corrected flat and curved printing plates 
pre-tested and ready for the press accom- 
plish this very thing, and, if used, will 
eliminate most of the fussy, laborious, 
time-consuming, makeshift procedure 
which we have long called makeready. 

“The elimination of makeready and 
the production of printed sheets either in 
black and white, or in two, three, four, or 
' five colors printed at one time and in one 
operation, are today an actual fact. It is 
being proved daily in many highly effi- 
cient plants that are paying the owners 
large and consistent dividends. These 
changes effecting a more efficient stand- 
ard of practice with its decided advantage 
to the engraver, electrotyper, and printer, 
are a reality and have come to stay.” 

Avoidance of makeready by keeping 
printing presses in good operating con- 
dition was the idea expressed in the ad- 
dress on “Machinery Maintenance Is 
Makeready,” given by J. Gus Liebenow, 
of Chicago. He advocated for pressroom 
executives the policy of caring for presses 
in the same manner in which good motor- 
ists provide for the maintenance of their 
automobile models. 

“Why is it not as reasonable to change 
oil and flush bearings periodically in a 
printing press as it is with your automo- 
bile?” he asked. He then said that in 
some plants it is regular practice, period- 
ically, over the week-ends to have a ma- 
chine flushed, using kerosene or coal oil 
instead of the regular lubricating oil in 
its bearings; the machine is permitted to 
stand over the week-end so that it will 
drain off, and on resuming, a slightly 
heavier oil is used for a day or two, after 
which the regular grade is used. 

“How often do you have your foun- 
tains sent out to have the roller re- 
ground, the blade straightened and also 
the edge of the blade re-ground?” was 
another question asked. Another was: 
“How often do you check your bearers 
by having them taken off and ‘miked’ full 
length?” Another: “How often have you 
made a check on the packing require- 
ments of each individual press?” 

At the conclusion of his talk, during 
which he stressed the importance of “pre- 
ventive maintenance to properly keep 
these machines in operation,” he said 
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that most men “wait until the things hap- 
pen to have them fixed, whereas, with a 
little thought on the matter of an oppor- 
tunity when the machine is going to be 
down for a day or two,” they could very 
well have the corrections made which 
would give more continuous and profit- 
able production when there is work for 
the machines. 

Stereopticon slides presented pictorial 
illustrations of the talk on “Modern 
Platen Press Development,” given by 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, a member of the 
Cleveland club who is manager of sales 


of the Chandler & Price Company. He 
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said that his experience was limited to 
the Gordon type of press which received 
its name originally from George P. Gor- 
don, who developed the first machine of 
that general type. In contrasting modern 
platen presses with those of other days, 
the speaker said that all that was required 
of the press of other days was that it 
transferred ink from the plate to the type 
and thence onto the sheet, that “little was 
demanded in the nature of register, speed, 
or even good printing.” He showed a pic- 
ture of the first type of press which 
Chandler & Price began to manufacture 
in 1887. Other pictures showed succeed- 
ing types until the modern automatic 
units were depicted on the screen and de- 
scribed by the speaker. 

“Improvements in printing presses 
center around the demands for higher 
average daily press production,” said 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. “Press designers have 
attacked this problem from two angles. 
The first, by increasing average press 
speeds, and, second, by cutting down the 


idle time of presses. Work on cutting 
down press idle time becomes of major 
importance when it is realized that in the 
average job plant something like one- 
third of daily press production time is 
lost because of changing forms, washup, 
and makeready. After making presses 
more accessible, more convenient, and 
with more accurate adjustments, the 
manufacturer has enabled the pressman 
to make better showing by enabling him 
to turn out better work with less effort.” 

About two hundred of the delegates 
and others attending the convention 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
visit the large plant of the Chandler & 
Price Company on the following after- 
noon where they saw the various types 
of automatic presses manufactured from 
the casting of the frames in the foundry 
to the assembling of the machines on the 
upper floors. 

The final speaker at the pressroom 
conference Monday forenoon was the 
chairman of the conference, Charles D. 
MacGregor. He displayed two charts, 
upon one of which was drawn a diagram 
of a Cottrell multicolor web perfecting 
press as it was originally fitted by the 
manufacturer. The other chart was a dia- 
gram illustrating how and where a steam 
drum had been placed in the press to fa- 
cilitate the drying of inks printed on the 
first side. The magnitude of production 
problems in the Curtis plant was realized 
in part by the audience when Mr. 
MacGregor indicated that seventy-two 
presses of the type described had been 
installed, and that in the course of one 
year the company receives a total of 19,- 
683 original engravings from 593 adver- 
tising agencies which represent 1,250 
different advertisers whose advertise- 
ments must meet a definite schedule of 
204,000,000 printed magazines. 

The speaker referred repeatedly to the 
diagrams as he described the progress of 
numerous experiments by which his de- 
partment changed from one method to 
another of drying the process inks until 
the experimenters reached the present 
method by which the traveling tympan 
or “offset roll” has been eliminated and 
the steam drum with its 300 degrees of 
heat substituted “to effect the immediate 
oxidation and polymerization of a spe- 
cial type of ink.” (The speaker explained 
that polymerization was the chemical 
change from liquid to solid.) 

“The white web,” said the speaker as 
he traced movements on the diagram, 
“after passing around the top impression 
cylinder and receiving its first side print- 
ing of black, or two colors, is led over the 
drying apparatus, first around the drying 
cylinder, then over two cooling rolls, to 
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restore the paper web to normal tempera- 
ture. The web is then passed around the 
lower impression cylinder, receiving its 
four successive color impressions on the 
reverse side. No offset web is needed.” 
He then enumerated advantages of the 
present ink-drying method, among them 
being improved readability of text mat- 
ter; full color; uniformity of quality; 
reproduction of light screen areas; elim- 
ination of special backup; improved bril- 
liance and “one less variable,” with 
actual press operating cost about the 
same as under the old system. He also 
gave five reasons why steam was selected 


Group of Craftsmen from Chicago: Victor Porth, Fred Hagen (former 


cations if and when requested to do so by 
the advertiser or advertising agencies. 

Harry A. Porter, vice-president of the 
Harris Seybold Potter Company, a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland club, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Offset-Lithography 
Clinic on Tuesday, enumerated briefly 
developments of the offset press from the 
time the first unit was made in 1905 to the 
present time and said, “it was a far cry 
from the first press of that day to the four- 
color press of today.” 

“Coordination of Reproduction Proc- 
esses and Equipment for Advancing Off- 
set Printing,” was the title of an address 


Among the improvements to be made 
in the offset process, as Mr. Huebner sees 
it, are the number of reproduction steps 
must be shortened; the chemical opera- 
tions must be more certain in their func- 
tions; the transfer of ink from the plate 
and the offset blanket to the paper must 
deliver finer gradations and greater bril- 
liancy in black and color illustrations 
and also sharper and far more uniformity 
in text matter. He declared one of the 
handicaps is the use of water on plates 
during printing, and that variation in the 
ink impression is caused principally by 
variation in the amount of water on the 
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as the most suitable drying medium for 
the installation. These reasons are: Con- 
stant temperature is maintained over the 
entire area of the web; full heat is imme- 
diately available when the press is started 
after a shut-down; there is no danger of 
scorching the web even if the web remains 
stationary on the steam drum for a con- 
siderable period of time; it presents no 
fire hazard; it is considerably cheaper 
from an hourly operation standpoint and 
also more economical the unit of printed 
matter than any other form of heat. He 
said that fifty-two of these four- and two- 
color units are equipped in full three- 
shift production, and that further im- 
provements of the method to attain 
maximum press speeds are being worked 
out, and also that experiments are being 
made to make the method applicable to 
other existing types of presses. 
Discussion from the floor was re- 
stricted because of the lack of time. One 
question raised was why engravers pulled 
four-color process proofs on paper and 
with inks of better quality than those 
used in publication work. The answer 
was that many engravers will use paper 
and inks similar to those used by publi- 


by William C. Huebner, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, which was 
read to the audience by Frank M. Sher- 
man of that company. 

Mr. Huebner stated in his paper that 
the main reason why offset printing ex- 
ists is because of the minimum of pres- 
sure required to transfer ink from press 
plates to offset blankets, and from the 
blankets to paper. Another advantage “is 
the speed and lower cost of producing 
press plates and the short time periods 
between jobs on the offset press as com- 
pared to plate and cylinder-making costs 
plus makeready time on relief and gra- 
vure presses.” 

While offset-lithography has expanded 
its market because of the advantages of 
price, delivery time, and commercially 
satisfactory quality on certain classes of 
work, Mr. Huebner expressed the opinion 
that “further advancement of offset print- 
ing in order to compete with or excel the 
finer grades of relief printing and rota- 
gravure is possible only if reproduction 
processes and equipment are coérdinated 
with the brilliancy and the sharpness of 
the printed image, and uniform quality 
throughout the entire edition.” 


plate. He predicted that the offset process 
will enter the book, magazine, and news- 
paper printing field when direct photo- 
graphic type is available for the offset 
press, but “before this can happen the 
handicap of using water on the plates 
must be eliminated to the point where it 
is fool-proof and where the results are 
dependable for long runs from any plate 
put on the offset press.” 

He referred to intensive research work 
being done to eliminate difficulties, and 
he noted improvements in the design of 
special equipment for color separations 
and color measuring. He said that han- 
dling chemical solutions on press plates 
is being reduced to an exact science. 

“Reviewing the trend in printing,” 
concluded the speaker, “no one process 
will have the field all to itself. Jobs will 
be executed by the process best suited for 
the work. I believe the well balanced 
printing plant of the future will turn out 
work by all processes instead of special- 
izing as it has done in the past, and will 
also make the plates needed for the vari- 
ous processes.” 

Research chemists have only scratched 
the surface in the development of litho- 
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graphic inks and will make greater 
strides in the next few years, according to 
James A. Beckett, of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation, who was on the program to 
present “Offset Ink Development.” Refer- 
ring to research work, the speaker dis- 
tinguished between “pure research work” 
as done by scientists now employed in the 
ink industry, and development work done 
by the inkmakers who have production 
problems to solve which preclude them 
“from attacking a problem in a scientific 
manner undisturbed by outside influ- 
ences.” He referred to the researchers 
who devote themselves to the work of the 
pigment laboratory, developing new col- 
ors, and other scientists who are working 
in the “vehicle laboratory” which is the 
more important because the vehicle “is 
the component part of the ink which de- 
' termines the printing qualities of an ink.” 
He enumerated some of the problems 
faced in the manufacture of lithographic 
inks and indicated that the scientists had 
developed a synthetic varnish from ro- 
sins, and inks made with this vehicle 
“have proved themselves in many in- 
stances to be superior to the old type lin- 
seed inks.” He enumerated some of the 
unsolved problems which the scientists 
are working on as follows: 

What determines the printability of an 
ink and how can it be measured? 

What is the correct film thickness; 
what factors govern the lifting of an ink, 
and how do these affect the quality of the 
finished product? 

Can we measure the tack of an offset 
ink scientifically or mechanically and 
not depend on the skilled inkmaker’s 
sensitive finger? 

“It is a mistake to regard the printing 
art as a purely mechanical operation 
looking for development only from the 
improved machinery,” concluded the 
speaker. “The skill of the operator and 
improved machinery are, of course, im- 
portant, but paper and ink must advance 
if the industry is to progress. There has 
been a great deal of work done by paper 
and ink laboratories for the improvement 
of the printing art, and with the same 
spirit of codperation prevailing you can 
look to the future knowing that the ink 
industry will do its part.” 

“Paper Development in Offset Lithog- 
raphy” was the subject assigned to Sum- 
merfield Eney, Jr., a member of the New 
York club, who is connected with the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
He spoke extemporaneously and mostly 
humorously, referring to some boyhood 
experiences when he worked in a litho- 
graphic plant in Baltimore forty-five 
years ago. He mentioned that much prog- 
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ress had been made since those days when 
“stale beer” was used in the process of 
doing lithographic work, and as an ex- 
ample referred to the excellent work done 
by the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion. He also complimented the inkmak- 
ers “who now cater to our intelligence, 
whereas years ago they catered to our 
ignorance.” He said that in his capacity 
as “trouble shooter” for his company he 
had occasion to go into many pressrooms, 
and troubles were not always due to pa- 
per, but frequently to the use of water on 
the printing press. As evidence of the de- 
velopments in paper, he cited the fact 
that “lithographers now print on both 
sides of coated paper.” 

During the brief discussion period, the 
question was asked why offset printing 
plates were not more uniform in their 
thicknesses. The answer given was that 
rolling mills had not developed precision 
methods and would not guarantee plates 
to be precisely the thickness ordered but 
allowed for a tolerance of .002 of an inch. 

Another question was concerning pos- 
sibility of photographing composition 
direct from type as a substitute for the 
usual typesetting operation which re- 
quires photographing proofs thereof in 
making offset printing plates. The an- 
swer was to the effect that a method was 
being developed but had not been per- 
fected at that time. 

The question of the use of harmonious 
colors was raised, and how to overcome 
the difficulty of using a soft color for cer- 
tain effects and stronger colors for type. 
Oliver Watson, of Toronto, suggested 
that a use of the lithographic process in 
laying down tints for decorative effect 
might be advisable, plus the printing of 
type matter by the typographic method 
of printing. Following adjournment of 
the “clinic,” he showed specimens of jobs 
to several men who surrounded him and 
asked more particulars about his method. 
He indicated that in his plant they fre- 
quently used both the lithographic and 
the letterpress processes on the same 
piece of advertising printing, thus ob- 
taining the softness and beauty of certain 
kinds of lithographic illustrations with 
the strength, sharpness, and clearness of 
letterpress printing. 

Gravure processes of printing—both 
sheet-fed and rotagravure—were dis- 
cussed at a clinic held in the Empire 

toom of Hotel Cleveland on the Tuesday 
of the convention period. M. Raoul Pel- 
lissier, of New York, director of the Gra- 
vure Foundation of America, in his 
opening remarks as chairman of the 
clinic and also in his paper on “Gravure 
Developments and Trends,” referred to 
the beginnings of gravure in the United 


States as having been associated only 
with newspaper supplements, but that it 
has developed in other fields to the stage 
where now it is used for advertising liter- 
ature in four colors, and also on mate- 
rials other than paper, among which are 
Cellophane, tinfoil, leather, and tile. He 
predicted that its use would extend to 
wrappers for packages and other fields 
of printing. Concerning durability of 
plates, he mentioned that one set of cyl- 
inders had been used for printing 2,000,- 
000 impressions. He said that inkmakers 
and paper manufacturers had met the 
changing requirements of gravure print- 
ers and had furnished materials that were 
suitable for their use. The trend, he said, 
was away from the cheap ink and paper 
that characterized the use of gravure sev- 
eral years ago and was toward the use of 
better pictorial reproductions, and im- 
proved quality of materials. 

With reference to developments in 
sheet-fed gravure, Mr. Pellissier indi- 
cated that improvements were slower 
than in the rotagravure work since few 
operators in this field were willing or 
able to make sufficient investment to 
establish a self-contained plant in which 
facilities are installed for making print- 
ing plates and running them on presses 
of proved capabilities. He expressed the 
opinion that press builders might de- 
velop a greater obligation to encourage 
printers to enter this field. 

“Running a Gravure Plant,” a paper 
prepared by J. S. Schuerich, of the gra- 
vure division of the Art Color Printing 
Company, of Dunellen, New Jersey, was 
read to the audience by J. Homer Wink- 
ler, of Cleveland. He declared it was false 
economy to use poor materials in gravure 
printing and stressed the value of using 
the best of inks, paper, and copper to get 
results that would reflect credit upon the 
organization doing the work. He also 
emphasized the importance of getting 
good pictorial copy for reproduction 
purposes. Referring to personnel, he 
enumerated qualities which an executive 
must possess in judging men in order to 
assign artists, engravers, and press op- 
erators to jobs for which they are fitted 
so that a good working organization may 
be developed. He said that all persons in 
the organization should be encouraged 
to take a larger interest in the affairs of 
the business so that they might suggest 
improvements to the management. 

Harry Little, of New York, one of the 
engineers of R. Hoe and Company, Incor- 
porated, read a paper on “Problems of 
High Speed Web Gravure Printing,” in 
which he referred to the fact that rota- 
gravure equipment was designed and 
built to meet specific needs of owners and 
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operators of plants. Engineers usually 
analyzed the problems presented to them 
with reference to physical conditions in 
the plants in which installations were to 
be made, and then proceeded to accom- 
plish their task by making plans much as 
an architect proceeds to fashion a build- 
ing. Demand for high speeds is met with 
adjustments of relationships of the fac- 
tors that enter into printing—paper, ink, 
presses, and power. Automatic controls 
are provided for. Web speeds of some of 
the presses are 1700 feet a minute. 

Carlton E. Dunn, vice-president of 
George Murphy, Incorporated, New 
York, contributed to the sum total of 
knowledge at the gravure conference by 
describing and demonstrating the opera- 
tions of a device called “The Lumitron.” 
This device was said to take all guessing 
out of the process of reproducing pictures 
designed for use on the copper printing 
plates required in the rotagravure proc- 
ess of printing. While variations in inten- 
sity of light—said to amount to as much 
as 25 per cent—might fool a human op- 
erator, they cannot puzzle or annoy this 
machine which automatically measures 
light units, and when the required num- 
ber of units have had their effect upon the 
autotype carbon pigment paper, the ex- 
posure automatically ceases because the 
light is turned off. The machine was in- 
troduced into this country within the past 
year, having originated in Vienna. 

During the afternoon, many of the men 
who had attended the clinic participated 
in the visit at the plant of the Art Gravure 
Corporation in Cleveland where numer- 
ous informal conferences were held. 

Men particularly interested in typo- 
graphic design and improvement of type 
faces held an informal conference at the 
Cleveland Hotel during the period in 
which clinics were held Tuesday after- 
noon. Douglas C. McMurtrie presided. 

Square-serif faces of type were increas- 
ing in popularity, according to comments 
made at the conference. Several members 
reported a definite swing to the use of 
traditional shapes for text matter in pref- 
erence to sans-serif styles of type. Bas- 
kerville, Bookman, and Caslon were 
among the classic types said to be show- 
ing signs of a revival in usage. Cloister 
was thought by some at the conference to 
be an ideal face to add a “new freshness” 
to printing. Cursive, or script, faces came 
in for their share of discussion, one man 
from the west coast remarking that “the 
ultimate had not been reached in this 
style of letter and we could expect still 
better styles of letter in these faces.” He 
was supported by others who expressed 
the view that this letter would be used in 
commercial printing for years to come. 





CRAFTSMEN LEADERS 
KEEP SAME OFFICES 


® Clark R. Long of Washington, 
D. C., was reélected president of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at the eigh- 
teenth annual convention held at 
Cleveland, August 8 to 11. 

Others reélected were: John M. 
Callahan, of Cincinnati, first vice- 
president; De Witt A. Patterson, of 
Chicago, the second vice-president; 
Frank McCaffrey, of Seattle, third 
vice-president; L. M. Augustine, of 
Baltimore, secretary. A. V. FitzGer- 
ald, of Milwaukee, was elected treas- 
urer of the association. 

Past-president John J. Deviny of- 
ficiated at the ceremony of induct- 
ing the elected men into office. 

President Long announced the re- 
appointment of the following mem- 
bers of his official family: Fred W. 
Hoch, of New York, as educational 
commissioner; William Guy Martin, 
of Chicago, as representative at 
large; Haywood H. Hunt, of San 
Francisco, as editor of Share Your 
Knowledge Review. He also an- 
nounced the appointment of two 
new members of the research com- 
mission, namely, Oliver Watson, of 
Toronto, and Charles D. MacGregor, 
of Philadelphia. 

Past-president Watson, on behalf 
of the convention, presented the 
jewel emblem—service badge of the 
presidency—to Past-president John 
B. Curry, whose term of service 
ended last year at Minneapolis. 

Boston will entertain the 1938 
Craftsmen’s convention. 











Better fitting matrices for line-casting 
machines engaged the attention of the 
type experts, and also the subject of re- 
designing of some characters in the 
smaller sizes for better legibility. It is 
expected that the manufacturers will take 
some action in compliance with sugges- 
tions offered. 

Layout work was stressed as being the 
most important item entering into crea- 
tive printing, the craftsman making the 
point asserting that regardless of type 
faces used, much of their effectiveness 
was lost without proper arrangement into 
an attractive and interesting shape. This 
subject was thoroughly gone over. 

Legibility of modern condensed letters 
was discussed and the conclusion was 
reached that these faces should be con- 
fined to minimum usage. Tonal values 
were said to be added to printed pieces 
by the use of large size light types and 
smaller extra heavy pieces. 


The conferees felt that the informal 
conference had been so beneficial to them 
that before the meeting terminated it was 
the consensus of opinion that such infor- 
mal meetings composed of those espe- 
cially interested in the type trends and 
layout problems should be a regular 
feature of future conventions. 

Two addresses were given at the gen- 
eral sessions of the convention. One, de- 
livered at the Tuesday forenoon session, 
was on “Color—What It Is and How It 
Should Be Used,” by G. L. Erikson, tech- 
nical director of the Braden-Sutphin Ink 
Company, and a member of the Cleveland 
club. The other address, delivered at the 
Wednesday session, was on “Air Condi- 
tioning in Commercial Printing Plants”, 
by R. T. Williams, of New York City, of 
the Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Numerous devices and charts were used 
by Mr. Erikson to visualize points in his 
presentation, which included the cause of 
sensation, the reception of color sensa- 
tion, effects produced, and the use of 
color. To illustrate the inharmonious use 
of color combinations by printers and ad- 
vertising men, he showed scores of printed 
and lithographed pieces of advertising 
and criticized the authors for their at- 
tempts to produce flashy pieces at the 
expense of legibility. He indicated that 
eye fatigue and mental distraction were 
induced by the appearance of black read- 
ing matter on brilliant backgrounds. As 
he showed several pieces, he said he was 
willing to bet his shirt that the advertising 
men who designed them had never read 
the finished productions, and he suggested 
as fitting punishments that the designers 
of such inharmonious, fatiguing color 
combinations should be compelled to read 
through their own copy printed on such 
backgrounds. As good examples of the 
use of color he showed specimens of print- 
ing and lithography with color used away 
from the type matter, instead of, as he put 
it, “splashing color all over the type.” 

In his address on “Air Conditioning,” 
Mr. Williams referred to his experience 
on the staff of the U. T. A. in Chicago 
prior to his becoming associated with the 
Carrier corporation ten years ago, and 
indicated that he has had much opportu- 
nity for observing the need for adequate 
air conditioning in printing and litho- 
graphing plants during the past decade. 
During his presentation he utilized a chart 
representing an ideal printing and litho- 
graphic plant for illustrative purposes. 
He showed that complete treatment of the 
air in a pressroom of either a typographic 
or lithographic plant was necessary and 
complete air conditioning included air 
cleaning, humidification and heating in 
cold weather, and de-humidification and 
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cooling in warm weather. The air clean- 
ing process includes removal of dirt and 
fumes and the proper entrance of new air. 
In the office and proofroom, the element 
of comfort for persons was the only con- 
sideration; in the composing room, com- 
fort, ventilating, and relief cooling; in 
the foundry, air cleaning, ventilation, and 
relief cooling; in the paper-stock room, 
complete air conditioning similar to that 
of the pressroom. 

“Air is a part of your plant, and the 
treatment of the air is a unified problem 
that affects production operations,” said 
Mr. Williams. “Costs of the absence of 


air conditioning do not show in big sums 
on your cost sheets, but in plants properly 
air conditioned, savings are effected in 
roller costs, inks, and in time spent by 
workmen in doing their jobs.” 

Mr. Williams advised having either an 
adequate system of air conditioning in a 
plant or none at all. 

As part of the educational program of 
the convention, tours of various manufac- 
turing plants had been arranged by the 
convention committee. 

On Monday afternoon, plants visited 
included that of Harris Seybold Potter 


Company, where lunch was served to sev- 


FRONTISPIECE REPRODUCES A NEW 


ISTORIC LANDMARKS always have a 
H strong appeal, especially to those 
who travel to any degree, and also to that 
large number of the human race that 
would be classed as having at least aver- 
age intelligence. Hence it was a stroke of 
genius that dictated the selection of eight 
such historic landmarks for use as menu 
covers for the National Hotels Manage- 
ment Company, which operates the New 
Yorker, in New York City, and a chain 
of prominent hotels throughout the coun- 
try. And it was good for the printer, too, 
for the production ran well into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

The frontispiece of this issue shows one 
of the subjects from this series—St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York City. The other 
subjects included the Alamo—Shrine of 
Texas; Taft Museum, Cincinnati; the 
Jumel Mansion, New York City; Old 
Court House, Dayton, Ohio; “Female 
College,” Evanston, Illinois; thé Biddle 
House, Detroit; and the Sibley House, 
Minneapolis. All were reproduced from 
paintings, and produced by the offset 
process which lends itself admirably to 
work of this nature, making these menu 
covers something that would be desired 
by the traveling public as souvenirs, and 
thereby a constant reminder of the hotel 
from which they were secured. 

Taking advantage, and wisely so, of the 
appeal of these subjects and the outstand- 
ing quality of the work done on them, 
Commanday-Roth Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of New York City, the producer, 
used copies in an attractive folder as an 
announcement of the addition of the off- 
set process to its letterpress facilities. 
The company had already gained wide 
recognition for the excellence of its let- 
terpress printing. Now it is attracting 
attention by the work it is doing with the 
offset process, and the company right- 
fully points with pride to the fact that it 
has been told that its work in offset shows 
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an unusual grasp of the medium’s possi- 
bilities. It does. And with the combina- 
tion of facilities for both letterpress and 
offset the company now is in a position 
where the requirements of the customer’s 
job present the sole determining factor as 
to which process shall be used for that job. 
As the company states, sometimes letter- 
press works out more advantageously, 
sometimes offset. Having both, Comman- 
day-Roth holds no brief for either, but 
puts the job on the type of press most 
suited to the work in hand. 

Commanday-Roth Company, be it said, 
is still a young firm, started twenty or 
so years ago by two progressive young 
printers. Both had made reputations for 
themselves in eastern printing plants— 
Frank Commanday, the president and 
general manager, having advanced 
through all the steps from apprentice to 
superintendent of linotyping, printing, 
and newspaper plants; and Louis H. 
Roth, the treasurer and production man- 
ager, having gained a wide reputation as 
a craftsman whose efforts had done much 
to advance the art of color printing. 

Later, H. L. Roth joined the company, 
after having spent seven years as director 
of plans and research for a large advertis- 
ing agency, and under his guidance as 
vice-president the company has devel- 
oped an extensive service in direct adver- 
tising and printed sales promotion which 
supplies the shop with a large percentage 
of its volume. Several campaigns pre- 
pared by the company’s creative staff, 
and produced wholly in the plant, have 
won awards among the “Fifty Direct- 
Mail Leaders.” 

The company’s entrance into the field 
of offset lithography was not the result of 
any hastily arrived at decision. It came 
only after long and serious considera- 
tion. The company’s reputation had been 
built upon the basis of the excellence of 
its production in letterpress printing. 


eral hundred men; the Braden-Sutphin 
Ink Company, and the Central Electro- 
type Company. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the plant of 
Chandler & Price Company was visited by 
several hundred men after they had been 
the luncheon guests of the company at the 
University Club. Another group of Crafts- 
men visited the plant of the Art Gravure 
Company and made a thorough tour. 

Social events arranged for all delegates 
and other visitors included the boat ride 
on Lake Erie on Monday evening, and the 
“speechless banquet” at Hotel Cleveland 
on Tuesday evening. 


YORK LANDMARK 


Naturally, like many other printers, 
Commanday-Roth had been watching the 
development and progress of offset print- 
ing, and the possibilities of the process 
as an adjunct to a well established letter- 
press business had been seen and con- 
sidered. But it was not until after going 
thoroughly into all details of the mat- 
ter—not until it was finally determined 
positively that the process was needed to 
round out a complete service to the com- 
pany’s clients—that the offset equipment 
was intalled. Then the company was in a 
position to avoid any disastrous results 
that might have followed a hasty deci- 
sion and lack of thorough preparation. 
And, once installed, the offset department 
was not announced to the public until 
after months of successful operation. 

The three guiding personalities in the 
Commanday-Roth organization not only 
have achieved proficiency in the business 
and technical phases of printing and ad- 
vertising—which of course constitutes 
their principal occupation—but when 
business permits they devote their ener- 
gies to a variety of other fields, in which 
they excell. Frank Commanday, for in- 
stance, is not only a printer, but also a 
graduate in law. He is a symphony musi- 
cian, too; and it is claimed that he is a 
rather tough opponent on a golf course. 
Louis H. Roth becomes a menace to deep- 
sea fish when the duties of production 
manager ease down sufficiently to allow 
him time to get away. H. L. Roth also in- 
dulges in outdoor sports for relaxation, 
but his principal hobby seems to be writ- 
ing and lecturing on advertising and sales 
promotion, to which he devotes a consid- 
erable amount of time. 

It’s a happy combination—one that un- 
doubtedly accounts for the success the 
company has achieved in the past in the 
letterpress field, and for the rapid prog- 
ress it is now making in the field of off- 
set lithography. 
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SCALES AND STARS 


At eighty, George H. Benedict, inventor of the photoengravers’ 
price-guidance scale, carries on as usual, dividing his time be- 


tween astronomy and the financial welfare of photoengravers 


HIS IS A verbal bouquet thrown to- 

ward a very active youngster who 
casually observed to the writer the other 
day that he had passed his eightieth birth- 
day on August 12. On that occasion, the 
new octogenarian, as was and is his cus- 
tom, spent his business day in the head- 
quarters of the Chicago Photoengravers 
Association doing his job of figuring 
costs and working on a revised pricing 
scale for photoengravers. In this connec- 
tion, he has been developing figurative 
lightning and thunder—now flashing and 
rumbling in photoengraving circles— 
which may break out into a tempest of 
great energy, or be dissolved into atmos- 
pheric nothings at the forthcoming 
national convention in Buffalo, October 
18 to 20, during the discussion over the 
new proposed ratio scale being advocated 
by the management of the American 
Photoengravers Association. 

George H. Benedict is the man’s name; 
and this man, who so recently has become 
an octogenarian and walks so sprightly, 
and talks so learnedly on subjects per- 
taining to astronomy, the logarithmic 
scale, or the photoengravers’ scale, phi- 
losophy, psychology, cosmic conscious- 
ness, or the costs of electrotypes, is none 
other than the same George H. Benedict 
who ran a page advertisement in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER fifty years ago—repro- 
duced on next page; you can check it 
yourself: Volume 5, page 316—announc- 
ing “The Benedict Scale of Type and Sur- 
face Measurements.” George at that time 
was a mere infant of thirty years old, but 
the then editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 
took cognizance of the achievements of 
this self-educated child prodigy and his 
business, and published the following re- 
marks on page 296 of the same issue: 

“The fine engraving establishment of 
George H. Benedict and Company, whose 
advertisement appears in this number in 
the form of a very useful scale for print- 
ers’ use in computing the number of ems 
in book pages, pamphlets, circulars, and 
the like, in any size type, and also giving 


their price scale for photoen- 
graving, is one of the repre- 
sentative business houses of 
Chicago. In the handling of 
relief-line mechanical illus- 
trations it is practically alone 
in the western field and has a 
good trade with New York 
publishers. It is also the only 
firm, not a publisher, that is 
able to handle a general line 
of map work. Within the last 
month, Messrs. Benedict and 
Company have completed for 
a western publishing house a 
geographical study of seven 
maps in six colors, making a 
total of forty-two plates, 46 
by 34 inches, which have by 
competent judges been pro- 
nounced as one of the finest 
specimens of map engraving 
ever produced in the United 
States at any time. 

“In the better-known lines 
of photo and wood engraving 
the company has a large and 
growing trade, and, judging 
from the way in which it 
holds its customers, appears to be giving 
general satisfaction. Mr. Benedict, who 
gives his entire attention to the details of 
the business, has had fifteen years expe- 
rience in the various branches of the 
printing, publishing, and engraving busi- 
ness, and his customers frequently find 
his experience very useful to them in de- 
ciding points which require a knowledge 
of business as well as art. He is highly 
spoken of by the trade generally, and has 
an unbroken record for honesty, square 
dealing, and success.” 

Numerous other bits of news relative to 
George Benedict appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER back in the “horse-and-buggy,” 
great-grandfather days, so that if it were 
not specifically stated that it is the self- 
same George who is now doing things to 
keep the photoengravers alert and on 
their toes to figure costs and apply them 





It was fifty years ago that George H. Benedict’s famous 
scale of type and surface measurements was announced in 
THE INLAND PRINTER (see reproduction on next page) 


profitably to their respective and respect- 
able businesses, some one might arise in 
open meeting and suggest that the present 
George is the grandson of the George of 
two generations back. 

If the photoengravers of the Chicago, 
New York, and New England associations 
go to the Buffalo convention and use fig- 
ures and arguments in favor of the reten- 
tion of the price-guidance scale now used 
by photoengravers generally, instead of 
the new ratio scale proposed by the na- 
tional association, it will be just what 
photoengravers have done many times in 
years gone by; because George—the hero 
of this sketch—is the inventor of the pho- 
toengravers’ scale as he also is of the elec- 
trotypers’ scale. And what better evidence 
could be presented to prove this point, if 
necessary, than the full page advertise- 
ment which appeared in the January, 
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1888, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, an- 
nouncing that George—the present-day 
George—had worked out the pricing 
method and had had it copyrighted in 
1887, and also applied for a patent on 
the “invention,” if such it can be called. 

The story is told that at one of the early 
national conventions of photoengravers 
and electrotypers, who at that time were 
in one association, the owners of plants 
realized that some method should be 
evolved by which they should price their 
products. No one seemed to have an idea. 
At the moment when the situation seemed 
hopeless, young Benedict came forward 
with his own copyrighted scale, all re- 
vised, with explanatory notes and instruc- 
tions, and transferred his property rights 
in the method to the association. Thus the 
standard scale, now used in practically 
the same form as at that time developed, 
became the means of price guidance for 
all concerned in the production and us- 
age of photoengravings and electrotypes. 

From the foregoing, in addition to the 
following facts, it is apparent that George 
started in business in his very early 
youth. His babyhood days started a little 
earlier—specifically on August 12, 1857, 
and the record of his coming into the 
world is doubtless written on a printed 
document in the files of Wyoming 
County, New York, as the town of War- 
saw was then, and is now, a part of that 
county. The records show that he came to 
Chicago in 1864, seven years before the 
big conflagration that made the O’Leary 
cow famous (and eligible for a forth- 
coming motion picture). Benedict be- 
came a real benedict on March 24, 1880, 
and fifty years thereafter, on the corre- 
sponding day seven years ago, George 
and his bride of a half century before 


Now to get back to earth 
and business—though the 
earth in Benedict's astro- 
nomical thinking is but an 
infinitesimal dot on the 
map of the vast, expansive 
stellar systems which he 
has often studied. And 
speaking of maps, Bene- 
dict learned about map- 
making work during his 
apprenticeship days in the 
plant of Rand MeNally 
and Company; later he 
worked in the same line 
for George F. Cram as a 
foreman in the production 
department. All this map- 
making experience might 
make it more understand- 
able why Benedict later 
wanted to chart everything 
from figures on costs of 
printing, of electrotyping, 
and _ photoengravings, to 
stars, planets, and the stellar systems in 
the Milky Way. (See his chart, copy- 
righted in 1913, giving the salient facts 
concerning the planets, principal stars, 
and so on, if you want to learn something 
about the heavens as you see them on a 
good, clear, starry night.) While making 
maps for a living, in his leisure time, he 
took up the study of photoengraving and 
wood engraving as a hobby and then quit 
his map-making job to become manager 
of the wax-engraving department of the 
business of Blomgren Brothers and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Later Benedict became interested in 
athletics as a hobby, and true to form and 
precedent made his hobby his job and be- 
came advertising manager of A. G. Spald- 





Skates, Indian clubs, boxing 
gloves weren’t just “props” for 
George. He really used them! 


At the advanced age of 
twenty-seven—that was in 
884—George started in 
business for himself, and 
consistently and continu- 
ously advertised his firm 
—George H. Benedict and 
Company—under “photo, 
map, and wood engrav- 
ers.” He continued oper- 
ating under that firm name 
until 1903, at which time 
he consolidated his busi- 
ness with that of the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype 
Company, continuing to 
serve as treasurer of the 
company until he sold out 
his interest to the pres- 
ent management about ten 
years ago. Since that time, 
in fields he well knows 
he has been serving the 
Chicago Photoengravers 
Association, first as the 
managing secretary and later as special 
statistician and adviser. With reference 
to this latter work, George expressed him- 
self at one time thusly: “I feel this job 
gives me a chance to do some good work 
for the industry which has done so much 
for me all these years.” 

George always was interested in trade- 
association work, and evidenced his inter- 
est therein by serving in numerous 
capacities as a volunteer, and by turning 
over all rights he had in the standard 
scales on photoengraving and electrotyp- 
ing to the trade associations. He was for 
a total of six years president of the Elec- 
trotypers Association of Chicago, and 
for two years president of the National 
Association of Electrotypers and Photo- 
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celebrated their golden-wedding anniver- 
sary by taking their first airplane trip, 
intending to go by air to Kansas City. 
They went there—but not entirely by air. 
They walked through some tall corn- 
stalks in Missouri because the airplane 
pilot decided it was safer to land in a 
cornfield than to attempt to continue the 
journey to Kansas City in “zero-zero” at- 
mosphere. And so the golden-wedding 
honeymoon was continued from the corn- 
field in a bus, and then by train to Kansas 
City. The writer of this piece remembers 
how serenely at that time George told 
about his thrilling adventure up among 
the stars he loves so well, but which, on 
that occasion, neither he nor his partner 
could see because of the fog. 


ing and Brothers, then, as now, dealers in 
sporting goods, writing all the instruc- 
tions and rules for the various sports for 
which the company sold the necessary 
requisites. It was during this period that 
George achieved quite a reputation as a 
boxer, at one time holding the champion- 
ship in the middle-weight class (he now 
weighs around two hundred). Judging 
from the pictures of those early days he 
seems also to have been a manipulator of 
dumb-bells—the real articles, not the 
human species. Were this piece being 
written for a sports sheet instead of for 
THE INLAND PRINTER, we might have dug 
into the ancient archives of the newspa- 
pers to look for official records on the 
subject of our hero’s prowess. 


engravers, "way back when that long 
name belonged to the predecessor of what 
are now the American Photoengravers 
Association and the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrotypers. 

Go back to the issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July, 1923, and there, in the 
story of the annual convention held dur- 
ing the preceding month, read of the 
recognition given George H. Benedict by 
the photoengravers of the country for the 
years he had devoted to study and other 
efforts on their behalf. That story records 
the presentation to George of a fine Peer- 
less automobile, and, according to stories 
told at the time, that was about the only 
occasion when George was caught speech- 
less. He simply couldn’t say a word, but 
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got right into the car after the photogra- 
pher had completed his work of taking 
the picture, and was ready to drive off. 

That incident brings to mind another 
great advantage the photoengravers of 
the country gained from the efforts of 
George Benedict. Negotiations carried on 
with the unions for some months had re- 
sulted in an increase of wages, which of 
course also meant an increase in costs, 
and the engravers, at least the committee 
on costs at the time, were puzzled as to 
how the increase was to be recovered. 
They were worrying under the shadow of 
a considerable amount of time and effort 
in order to get the scale properly revised, 
printed, and distributed to the engravers 
so as to avoid too great a loss of profits. 
While the discussion was at its height, 
Benedict told them not to worry, pulled 
some papers out of his pocket, and 
handed the committee the revised scale 
all ready to be printed. 

How much the photoengravers of the 
country saved through that one action, 
through the foresight of George Benedict, 


can scarcely be estimated, but that was 
the climax which started the wheels re- 
volving toward making some suitable 
presentation which would adequately 
express the appreciation of the engravers 
for the efforts of George H. Benedict. 

More, a great deal more, could be 
written about George—the young octo- 
genarian—who does not have to diet, who 
eats and drinks what he wants and when 
he wants it. He weighs about two hun- 
dred pounds, is about five feet, eight 
inches tall. One of the jokes he likes is 
the one that turns up when he is solicited 
for business by some ambitious insurance 
man. George lets the salesman talk and 
talk until the question of what premium 
is to be paid on a policy arises. Then, 
when the insurance man discovers that 
George is fifteen years over the insurable 
age, he quits with the remark that Bene- 
dict does not look nor act his age—and 
that is where we will quit in writing about 
this alert, active, likable octogenarian 
in the realm of the graphic arts and the 
realm of the stars. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benedict flew to Kansas City in 1930 on their golden wedding anniversary 
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‘Way Back When 
Pedi 


3S To the Editor: I have just received the first 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and to say I 
am pleased with it does not fully express my 
idea; I am delighted . . . The man who did that 
presswork must be an artist in his line—From 
issue of November, 1883. 


Excerpts from old files 


of THe INLAND PRINTER 








3 The firm name of C. B. Cottrell and Com- 
pany has been changed to C. B. Cottrell and 
Sons, and now consists of C. B., E. H., C. P. and 
C. B. Cottrell, Junior—November, 1883. 


@%~ Some of the finest work executed is printed 
upon smali cylinders... The Century, St. Nich- 
olas, Harper’s, and many other magazines which 
take front rank in excellence of presswork, are 
printed upon presses with small cylinders. To 
assert that these same periodicals could be 
printed with a greater degree of perfection if 
worked upon large cylinders would be making 
an assertion that could hardly be substantiated. 

—December, 1883. 


98~ The New York Times is fitting another of 
its heavy presses with an independent Westing- 
house engine, coupled direct to it and controlled 
by the pressman.—April, 1884. 


& The Government Printing Office is to be 
equipped with the Edison electric light.—1884. 


3” New Orleans:—State of trade, fair; pros- 
pects, not very good; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, a week, $18. There is no 
difficulty, but the town is full of printers, and 
tramps had better stay away.—May, 1884. 


SS A tramp printer is a simple vagrant, and 
deserves nothing from us but our detestation. 
... The tourist belongs to a different species. He 
is an intelligent man and a capable printer. He 
is a tourist either because circumstances compel 
him to be such, or because he loves to travel and 
see what’s to be seen. W. H. D.—October, 1885. 


98- Folsom and Company, Philadelphia, are 
now offering the only cuts of “starting words” 
in the market. The list embraces all the words 
which usually occur at the beginning of articles, 
and the design shows a pleasing variety of styles 
and shapes.—November, 1885. 


8 The Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, takes this opportunity to announce that it 
has lately adopted a new system of type bodies, 
being graded by points, or twelfths of a pica. 

—December, 1885. 


9% The typesetting machines which were an- 
nounced to be placed in the office of the Ameri- 
can Press Association, Chicago, have failed to 
materialize. It is more than likely the proprie- 
tors have since discovered that the machines in 
their New York office do not pay, and the 
“straight compositor” can rest assured that his 
monotonous labors will be required for a long 
time yet to come.—February, 1887. 
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By Edward N.}jTeall 


mOxe 


POOr!! 


Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in The Proofroom. Reply cannot be made by mail 





How About “‘Broadcasted’’? 


Is it okay to say “The President’s message 
was broadcasted by such and such a station”? 
The word in question is “broadcasted.” Is this 
good usage?—Kansas. 

“Was broadcast” would be considered 
the better form by most authorities. Seed 
is broadcast, in the sense of being cast 
abroad. Some, however, like to handle 
the term in radio use differently, giving 
it the “regular” conjugation, with 
“broadcasted” formed from the solid 
base as a unit. I used to positively prefer 
that form myself, but now I just take it 
as it comes. 


“Oh, Promise Me” 


Is “promise” a transitive verb? A friend of 
mine says it is, in the expression “promise me.” 
I don’t see how that can be, but as my friend is 
a school-teacher, I have much respect for her 
opinion on such matters.—Montana. 

Here’s a nice little puzzle for the 
Proofroom family! When you promise 
somebody something, do you actually do 
something to him? If you see him, 
frighten him, hit him, comfort him, you 
are doing something to him; he is the 
direct object of your action. But what 
do you do to him when you promise him 
something? That’s the question. 

Is it not the fact that you promise 
something to him? In “promise me,” is 
not the pronoun a dative? The verb seems 
to lie in a twilight zone between the tran- 
sitive and the intransitive. 

I remember a very learned gentleman 
telling me “trust” is transitive in the sen- 
tence “I trust all will be well.” I just can’t 
see it that way. The clause “(that) all 
will be well” does not seem to me a true 
object of the verb “trust.” It completes 
the verb, carries to a finish the idea 
started by “trust”—but when it comes to 
calling that clause an object and the verb 
a transitive one—well, I drop out! 

It’s this sort of thing that makes any 
one who has to do constantly with lan- 
guage questions shy of the grammarians’ 
trick of trying to reduce everything to 
formula. The language is too big, too 
strong, to be harnessed in a set of rules. 
We need grammar, we are helped by the 


rules; but there is a certain freedom to 
which we are entitled—and which the 
people calmly take in their daily use of 
the English language. 

The querist may name me in support 
of his contention that “promise me” is 
not a combination of transitive verb and 
direct object. I call it a clear case of in- 
direct object; a dative, not an objective 
case, with a “to” missing to eye or ear, in 
print or speech, but understood by the 
writer or speaker and his reader or 
listener. And that’s that. 


Forms of Address 


We recently wanted to print an editorial in 
the form of an open letter to a senator. There 
was much discussion as to how it should be ad- 
dressed. What would you say?—Florida. 

I would say, address an envelope car- 
rying such a letter “The Hon. John 
Smith, United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C.” The formal style of salutation for 
the letter itself would be (following the 
above lines, repeated) “Sir:” without a 
“Dear.” Informally, it would be “Dear 
Senator Smith,” or simply “Dear Sena- 
tor.” This is general practice. 

The “Style Manual of the Department 
of State,” 1937 revised edition, gives 
models to be followed in all State Depart- 
ment official correspondence. It says am- 
bassadors and other high officials from 
foreign lands are to be addressed as “Ex- 





*“Meet Mr. Hyphen’’ 


@ A book on compounding by the 
conductor of The Proofroom should 
be of especial interest to followers of 
his department. This month Funk 
& Wagnalls is bringing out “Meet 
Mr. Hyphen,” by Edward N. Teall. 
Mr. Teall does not prescribe a sys- 
tem, but presents the problems and 
possibilities of compounding in a 
clear, vivid manner, which is stimu- 
lating rather than didactic. ‘‘“Meet 
Mr. Hyphen,” a very common-sense 
book, in accordance with modern 
usage, can be secured through The 
Inland Printer’s book department 
for $1.65, postpaid.—The Editor 











cellency” (“His” on the envelope, 
“Your” in the letter). For our own diplo- 
matic representatives, for Governors, 
High Commissioners, Cabinet Officers, 
and for Senators and Representatives, 
“The Honorable,” written out in full. 

The State Department’s style calls for 

two-lining, like this: 
The Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

For the rest of us, however, I think it 
perfectly permissible and proper to ab- 
breviate this way: “The Hon. So-and-so.” 
The important thing is to use “The,” not 
to write “Hon. So-and-so.” That’s as bad 
as “Reverend Jones.” 


Proofreaders’ Test 


I follow your pages under heading of “Proof- 
room” with great satisfaction, because most of 
your ideas conform with what they taught me at 
school, both high school and business college. 

I agree with your statement in the June In- 
LAND PRINTER that a proofreader is altogether 
different from a compositor. I also believe that 
he should not in any way influence a strike be- 
cause he does not belong to a typographical 
union, for one reason or another. 

A proofreader necessarily must know his 
spelling and English, to hold his job. This re- 
quires a pretty good education, but I don’t see 
why he should be required to know the com- 
positor’s work as well. If his ability to perfect 
copy is reliable, then this should be sufficient. 

I have heard the same thing about proofread- 
ers having to belong to a typographical union to 
handle proof. I can’t see why this should be 
necessary, when a proofreader’s job is merely to 
correct spelling, English, and the like, and 
check for spacing and layout. 

Let’s hear more on this subject—Oregon. 


Yes, let’s hear more—and better. This 
writer has a queer view both of the com- 
positor’s function and of that of the 
proofreader as well. 

I think, and have frequently said (per- 
haps too timidly), that a proofreader 
who knows his stuff can pick up the tech- 
nical knowledge of printing which all 
proofreaders need more quickly and 
surely than a graduate from the floor can 
accumulate the special knowledge called 
for by good proofreading. 

But we must go lots deeper into this 
matter than this letter does! 
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Grammar and Common Sense 


I am not a professional grammarian, but there 
is something that jars me in this sentence: “The 
Blue Nile is a river which together with the 
White Nile and the Black Nile form the Nile.” 
Is it wrong, and if so, why ?—Florida. 

The sentence is not correct. The verb 
should be singular: “forms,” not “form.” 
The grammatical subject is not a com- 
pound one, but a simple singular: “the 
Blue Nile.” A, B, and C together form D. 
A (with B and C) forms D. That’s the 
grammar of it: a singular subject, need- 
ing a singular verb. Of course the idea is 
that the White, Blue, and Black Niles 
unite in “the Nile.” Okay; it frequently 
happens that grammar and common 
sense don’t keep step. 


Profit With Pleasure 

For years I have profited with pleasure from 
‘reading Proofroom. You have answered many 
questions for me before I asked them; perhaps 
you will help me on the following: 

1. Years ago I often heard “by the large, 
the whole,” “broadly speaking,” and so on. I 
follow those expressions with no mental hesita- 
tion. Nowadays I hear or read very often the 
words “by and large.” What does that mean? 


I can’t think that. 

2. Another expression that I cannot think, 
which appears with growing frequency, is “dif- 
ferent than.” I follow “different from,” “other 
than,” or “greater than.” But what is the pecu- 
liar meaning of “different than”? It makes me 
dizzy, frankly. 

3. You doubtless know all about the expres- 
sion “people,” used for “persons.” In recent 
times, however, I note that substitution more 
and more often. “A few people,” “two people,” 
and the like spoil my appetite. 

If these expressions, “by and large,” “different 
than,” and “two people,” cannot be given new, 
peculiar, distinguishing meanings, can they 
ever, by usage, become correct expressions for 
the respective thought expressed in the words 
in place of which they are used?—Illinois. 

Frankly, sir, “by the large” is new to 
me. I do not remember having encoun- 
tered it. “By and large” is the way I hap- 
pen always to have seen and heard it. 
Webster defines the term in its nautical 
sense, “alternately closehauled and free,” 
and gives the common use also, as in gen- 
eral, in most respects. The Standard de- 
fines the phrase in its common use, “In its 
fulness; in all respects,” and in the nau- 
tical use, “alternately well up to and off 
from the wind.” Honestly, I don’t think 
our Illinois friend has made much of a 
point here. 

In the two other comments there is 
more material for discussion. “Different 
than” is cockeyed, and use of “people” 
for “persons” is a favorite mark for crit- 
ics of the common speech. 

Probably “different than” is best ex- 
plained as a natural working out of the 
general idea of comparison. We say “big- 
ger than,” “better than,” “longer than,” 
and so on, with “than” constantly before 
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us as a signature, so to speak, of the com- 
parative degree. Its use with “different” 
is perhaps not a logical extension, but it 
seems to suit the multitudes—and what 
can any one do about it? 

This, like use of “people” for “per- 
sons,” has no settlement (it seems to me) 
except in the field of individual judgment 
and preference. They will become “cor- 
rect expressions” when the language- 
using public in general chooses to regard 
and accept them as such. 


*“Prove”’ Means “‘Test”’ 

How can an exception prove a rule? How can 
something which does not come under a rule 
show whether a rule is good or not?—Delaware. 

For a longer time than I'd like to tell, 
that saying about exceptions proving the 
rule had me fooled. It was with a good 
deal of a jolt that I finally learned the old 
saying really means “Exceptions test the 
rule.” That’s what the Latin verb probare 
means; and that’s the answer. 








Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Auntie-quated equipment has 
caused more than one printer to 
cry uncle and liquidate. 


When a cockney paper-mill 
worker fell into a vat of pulp, 
the accident report labeled it an 
English finish. 

Prosperous printing plants 
have been built on a reputation 
for color work, but never on a 
reputation for off-color work. 


The printer who persistently 
indulges in cut-throat competi- 
tion is running a neck-and-neck 
race with the sheriff. 


When a winter roller melts be- 
cause a dumb pressman uses it 
in the summer—it isn’t the heat, 
it’s the stupidity. 

Like many a famous author 

Who gathers gold and fame, 

Trade rulers often operate 

By using a pen name. 
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Proofreading Not Tedious 

I have not been long at reading proof, but I 
do not wish to be. Seems to me I would rather 
dig ditches, or wave a red flag on a W. P. A. job, 
than go through galley after galley of stuff that 
doesn’t mean a thing to me.—Alabama. 

Very well, sir-—I think we may say no- 
body ever quit proofreading, feeling that 
way, but what the big proofroom world 
could say, “We’re sorry to see you go, but 
we can get along without you.” 

Proofreading is an education. The live, 
alert reader is learning something every 
hour of every day. He may be checking 
up on jobs in a small shop, reading for 
a newspaper, or doing dictionary or cy- 
clopedia work—but if he isn’t always 
learning something, it’s his own fault. 
(And, as we may say, his own loss.) 


Between Three—? 


Is it correct to say “between” when speaking 
of three persons or things? I was taught to say 
“between two” or “among three” or more. “Be- 
tween” seems to me to suggest what I think you 
would be quite likely to speak of as “twoness.” 
—New Jersey. 

In good usage, in writing and print, 
“between” is restricted to mention of two 
persons or things, but general opinion 
seems to be ever more tolerant of “be- 
tween three.” In its discussion of syno- 
nyms under the entry “between,” the 
Standard Practical says: 

In strict usage, between is used only of two 
objects; among of more than two; divide the 
money between the two, among the three. Be- 
tween is, however, used at times of more than 
two objects, particularly when some reciprocal 
relation is denoted; as, a treaty between the 
three powers. 

This is not at all in the same category 
with “between you and I,” which the dic- 
tionary brands as illiterate. Sometimes it 
is just plain pigheaded, deliberate bad 
English. Alas. 


Penny-wise, Paper-foolish 

The paper they give us proofs on is something 
awful. The head man thinks he saves money 
that way. What can I tell him?—Georgia. 

You know better than I do, at long dis- 
tance, whether it would be wise for you 
to say anything more than you already 
have said. You have two things to choose 
between: You can let him have proofs on 
bad paper, that won’t hold ink, or you 
can switch over to pencil. 


It Sure Is—InaWay! 


In one of your answers I read “It sure does.’ 
Is that correct usage?—Rhode Island. 


> 


It sure is—if you are not being very 
particular. Prim, precise English calls 
for “It surely does,” but I was talking (as 
you might say) free and easy, and not be- 
ing formal at all. It was just family chat- 
ter, so to speak. 






Part of the business of using English 
right (would the querist wish us to say 
“rightly” ?) is in knowing when to be up- 
chinned and when to smile and let it go. 

Please understand I have (under fine 
control) a lot of respect for English by 
rule of grammar rather than by rule of 
thumb (or tongue), but at the same time 
I do like to be comfortable. 

“It sure does” is loose-jointed, but it is 
good, everyday English (or at least 
American) idiom. It’s the speech of the 
people, not literary. 


Copyholders’ Responsibility 

Is the copyholder responsible for any errors 
that creep in?—Vermont. 

No, the proofreader is responsible for 
what goes over his desk. 

The copyholder has always the alibi 
that it was the reader’s fault. 

But—if the copyholder wants to go 
ahead, to climb the ladder, to become a 
reader, he or she must work hard and 
faithfully, take the job seriously, put 
everything into it. Gaining the reader’s 
confidence is the first step; and it is done 
by being ever alert, and by being careful 
not to get in the reader’s way through 
misguided zeal. 


xk * 
Candid Shots Identified 


Suppose you decided to print bleed 
covers, front and back, on a folder or 
house-organ, and wanted to use a group 
of candid-camera shots as the subject of 
your all-over halftone. What would be 
the best way of providing identification 
of the individual pictures? 

You could, of course, hand-letter the 
titles on the original copy, or paste up 
type proofs. Or you could make a neater, 
but more expensive job of it, by stripping 
in type-set titles on the halftone negative. 

Passing up these methods for a more 
novel one, The Pi-Box, official publica- 
tion of the San Francisco Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, went to press in 
August with a striking candid-camera 
cover and a glassine-paper flap folded 
inside the front. Unfolded, the flap fits 
neatly over the front and back covers, 
with the identifying names printed in red 
on it striking over the appropriate pic- 
tures—a neat solution. 

By this means, the designer was able 
to group fourteen candid portraits on the 
6- by 9-inch front cover without having 
to bother with names or identifying num- 
bers. (A rectangle containing the title— 
a reverse plate printed in red—appears 
in the middle of the cover.) The excellent 
candid views, taken by Henry M. Bett- 
man, editor of The Pi-Box, reveal promi- 
nent Craftsmen at luncheon gatherings. 


MAKES HAY FROM WHEAT HARVEST 


HEN 3,336 carloads of wheat were 

\ received at Kansas City, Missouri, 

on July 6, an all-time wheat-shipment 

record was established. Furthermore, the 

amount was equal to about half the wheat 

shipment for the day to all parts of the 
United States. 

An alert printer in Kansas City, noting 
this fact, got a hunch. He perceived that 
this golden flood of grain in the Middle 
West would result in considerable money 
being put into circulation. More buyers, 
more business-—and also, quite logically, 
more printing for Goldsberry-Spangler, 
Incorporated, Kansas City. 

So Paul S.Goldsberry went to authentic 
sources and assembled all the data on 
wheat he could find. He discovered, for 
example, that “up to July 10, with the 
harvest not yet over, some 10,000,000 





HAS GRIEF— 
TURNS LEAF 


A PRINTER SAT in a dolorous state, for 
his speediest press was idle; and it gave 
him the glooms when he had to wait for 
business. “But shucks, the tide’ll turn,” 
he said, as he bit his nails, though he 
honestly knew it wouldn’t until some pro- 
motion got into the mails. But think as he 
might, he couldn’t dope out a piece to 
promote his plant. It looked like a long, 
cold winter. Then someone suggested, 
“Forget the can’t, for you can with THE 
INLAND Printer! There’s a mailing piece 
each month—prepared for printers who 
want promotion. If you order the cuts (at 
cost) you’re spared any artwork or copy 
commotion.” The gloom dispersed from 
the printer’s brow, and he seemed but 
half his age. “I’ll examine the piece,” he 
said, “right now,” as he turned to the fol- 


lowing page. 











bushels of wheat have been stored in 
Kansas City—or 50 per cent of all the 
crop so far harvested.” He learned that 
“Kansas City is second in size in the 
United States for wheat-storage facilities 
and milling capacity.” There were a 
dozen mills in Kansas City, he found, 
with a daily milling capacity of 32,340 
barrels of flour and other mill feeds. In 
fact, he found out enough about wheat 
and its effect on his own trade territory 
to pack a folder full of convincing facts. 

Displaying his statistics in ten-point 
Ultra Bodoni, Mr. Goldsberry turned out 
a decidedly striking piece of direct mail. 
The four-page sheet (page size, 814 by 
11) was printed in black on vivid golden- 
rod stock. A bled halftone at the top of 
the first page carried the title, “No. 1 
Hard Wheat,” in reverse and illustrated 
an old-time threshing scene. A caption in 
relatively small type appeared under the 
fine picture: “Here’s the old-fashioned 
method of threshing. But times have 
changed to faster, more efficient and eco- 
nomical methods in wheat fields. Print- 
ing has changed, too. It will pay you to 
take advantage of our modern service.” 

Beneath this illustration and caption, 
which occupy nearly half of the first 
page, the wheat story proper begins with 
the heading: “The All-Time Record Has 
Been Broken.” Then follow a score or 
more of pertinent paragraphs, embody- 
ing data on the current wheat situation. 
By the time you’ve read to the middle of 
the third page, you’re pretty well con- 
vinced that Kansas City is all set for 
grain activity on a remarkably large 
scale. At this point, therefore, the print- 
er’s own message enters the picture. 
Boxed, above the Goldsberry-Spangler 
signature, is this bold-face paragraph: 

“Now is the time for you to get your 
‘gold’ from this golden flood of grain in 
the Middle West! More money is, and 
will be, in circulation in this trade terri- 
tory than for many years. You will have 
more buyers for your product—custom- 
ers with money to pay for it. And we are 
ready to help you produce sales-making 
advertising to get your share of this busi- 
ness now available in Kansas City—the 
wheat center of the world this year!” 

A similar mailing piece, to which was 
attached a glassine packet containing 
grains of wheat, was sent to a special list 
of grain firms and wheat-elevator opera- 
tors. Mr. Goldsberry reports that these 
two mailings brought many requests for 
additional copies. The excellence of the 
tie-up with local conditions is so obvious 
as to need no further comment. 
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Printers! Write for permission to use this copyrighted folder. Cover electros, $3.85, postpaid—THE INLAND PRINTER 


Photograph by John Averill, Chicago 


be U A [ | TY You can pay for printing just about any price you want 


to. But if you're not willing to pay what the job is worth, 


p R | N T | N G you simply won’t get “quality” printing. It can’t be done. 
C A N G V E And by quality printing we don’t mean fancy, or elabo- 


rate, or lavish printing. A simple one-color job can have 


D R A M AT C “quality” —that is, dignity, forcefulness, appeal—or it can 
‘ U N C H TO be turned out at a haggled-for price, in which case the 


corners that somebody has to cut are bound to show up 


A MESSAGE in the finished work! So depend on a “quality “printer! 

















(PAGE 3) Heads: Tempo Bold Condensed [Ludlow]. Text: Tempo Medium [Ludlow]. 











D U T YO U Q Like a giraffe at the circus, certain pieces of printed 


advertising loom head and shoulders above the crowd. 


pe R N T N G You can’t miss them — because they have a dramatic, 


7 EA D A N D clean-cut forcefulness about them that makes them out- 


standing. And printed advertising of that nature defi- 


SHOU LDERS nitely does bring in the business: it gets and holds 
A B OVE T 4 : attention, puts over its story without fog or fumbling, 


does a first-rate job. Need we point out to you that it’s 


A V E R A G E | carefully planned, first-rate printing in the first place? 
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This organization has established a reputation for smart, 
up-to-date work, operating on the following policy: 
“Quality” printing at the fairest possible prices. No job is 
too small for us—provided we can print it as it should be 
printed. We have modern type faces, standard inks, a wide 
range of practical printing papers. Add to these our ability 
to turn out a “quality” job swiftly and economically, and 
you can see why it is very much to your advantage to let 


us produce your printed advertising. Ask us to estimate. 


DRESBACH 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 
PHONE 5-103 


201 ABBYTON 
GREENFIELD 
TENNESSEE 
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MAKING THINGS is the most important of all human activi- 
ties. Since ages ago, the material welfare of the people and 
the spread of culture have gone hand in hand with indus- 
trial progress. 


This was true when Egyptian slaves were dragging huge 
blocks of stone for building the colossal pyramids. It was 
true when the ancient Romans were constructing the famous 
Aqueduct, while their industries were primitive and crude. 
And it is true today, when our factories are turning out 
millions of everything. 

Regardless of money and other forms of wealth, our 
national standard of life depends entirely and solely upon 
the quantity and kind of products turned out by American 
industry. We are very fortunate in this country. Science, 
engineering, and business management have combined to 
provide for each of us more and better things than are 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of any other country. We have 
more automobiles, telephones, bathtubs, radios, newspapers, 
and schoolhouses per capita than any other people. And as 
individuals we spend, on the average, more for food, cloth- 
ing, entertainment, and home comforts than consumers 
anywhere else. 

This is not only because American industry can make 
these things, but because it does make them and because 
we buy them. Factories and engineering skill are of no 
great benefit unless their products are promptly passed on 
to consumers. The goods must be sold. In order to have 
large-scale manufacturing there must be large-scale selling. 
Otherwise we could not maintain our high and rising 
standard of living. 
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~ Voice 


OF INDUSTRY 


The selling voice of industry is advertising. Through 
advertising manufacturers and dealers present their wares 
to the public. Magazines, newspapers, radio, outdoor signs, 
and other mediums of advertising combine to give us this 
gigantic talking show window, in which is displayed the 
merchandise of the nation. Home conveniences, smart 
styles, and recreation opportunities are shown along with 
food and other necessaries of life. The advertising voice 
tells us the merits of each article and describes new inven- 
tions that make life more interesting and pleasant. 


No army of salesmen could do the same job. Advertising 
makes the selling process efficient and quick. By no other 
means could industry distribute economically its huge pro- 
duction. Advertising makes possible our wide spread of 
material wealth. It makes desirable goods available to those 
who would not know about them otherwise, and it reduces 
manufacturing costs by giving factories large sales volume. 
In this way advertising increases employment and _ pur- 
chasing power. 


Industry has made effective use of this powerful force, 
advertising. It is an integral part of all business and has 
had much to do with our splendid industrial progress. It 
must be properly used, of course, in order to merit the 
confidence of consumers. 


With the help of good advertising and skilful technicians, 
American industry faces a glowing future of service. With 
the continued approval and cooperation of the public, our 
industries stand ready to provide all of us with ever richer 
quotas of the good things of life. Advertising will do its part. 
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WHERE’S THE FIRE? pon worry. gentle- 
men! That bonging you hear is us— getting out a print- 


ing order on schedule. Dependable printing—that’s us! 


INO. THOMPSON CO. 
239 Woodmere Street 
Phone 932 - CLEVELAND 














@ As with porridge, so with advertising —‘“‘some like it cold, some like it hot.” One man thinks 
@ a sober, practical approach is best; another inclines toward a lighter touch. In our opinion these 
@ iwo blotters have a certain good-natured impudence that is quite refreshing. Humorous exag- 


@ veration frequently puts over a point more quickly than does cold logic. These copyrighted 


@ blotters are yours to use if you'll write for permission. Electros of the illustrations at cost.— 


@ THe INLAND PRINTER. 





GO GET °UM! your prospects won’t come 


to you. You must go to them—with smart 





up-to-date printed matter. We produce it! 
JNO. THOMPSON CO. 239 Woodmere: Cleveland 


~ electro of the “Firemen” illustration will be sent for $1.40, postpaid; an electro of the “Indian” for $1.25, postpaid. Please send check with 
order 
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Graphic Arts Education Guild 


HE PRINTING INDUSTRIES of America should awaken to the 

heroic work being carried on under adverse circumstances 
by the National Graphic Arts Education Guild, an association 
of printing teachers and those interested in the development 
of educational activities in the graphic arts. The association 
is gallantly carrying forward the torch of education dropped 
by the United Typothetae during the N.R.A. spasm and is en- 
joying a steady, healthy growth. 

During the depresssion, apprenticeship training in the 
printing arts dropped out of sight, and even the culture train- 
ing in the graphic arts of our school youth was at a low ebb. 
Thanks to the far-sightedness of Fred Hartman, David Gustaf- 
son, and others of their fine type who believe the industry’s 
skilled operatives can be recruited and trained from the higher 
type of our young men, the guild of printing teachers was 
formed to advance this work along proper educational lines. 

The guild has sponsored a number of deserving movements, 
among them Printing Education Week (centered on Frank- 
lin’s Birthday), organization of local guilds of teachers, 
organization of student clubs, an important annual essay con- 
test, regional and group meetings of teachers, and the annual 
conference on Printing Education held under the auspices of 
the guild. 

The industry needs to get behind a movement of this kind. 
It needs a corps of men of this type and caliber to lead the 
youngsters who are to man our shops in the years to come. 
Such devotion to ideals, principles, and service is seldom 
seen. It deserves full recognition. 


Six Months of Good Business 


ESPITE MANY OBSTACLES, such as labor disturbances, 
floods, and the instability of the general business situa- 
tion during the first six months of the year, printing continues 
to rise in volume, as recorded by the index of productive 
activity. Recovering from a slight recession immediately fol- 
lowing its first rise above the par figure in November last 
year, the index rose to 103.2 in February and has since 
remained above for this year’s first five periods. 

In this respect printing has fared better than general busi- 
ness, although the average level of business in the first six 
months was the highest for any similar period since recovery 
began, standing at an average figure of 95.0—a gain of nearly 
18 per cent over the first half of last year. 

As in general business, the most encouraging and perhaps 
most significant feature of this increase in the printing-activity 
level has been the substantial increase in employment. In the 
absence of any reliable statistics, there are yet many indica- 
tions that the printing industries have absorbed their unem- 
ployed skilled help. From now on it will be increasingly more 
difficult to get good men for machine jobs—men who are 
experts at handling the work expeditiously and without mate- 
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rial waste. This was not unforeseen. Management was duly 
warned months ago that it might expect such a condition, and 
what was predicted has come true. 

Underlying the recovery of all business there is a strength 
of forces which seems to exercise itself in spite of obstacles 
put in its way by politically minded government, restless 
labor, and reactionary capital. In the judgment of many 
economists, this strength arises out of the general economic 
situation. Supplies are running low and the people, restored 
once again to payrolls, are wanting consumer goods. This 
demand starts the mills, stimulates the sources of raw mate- 
rials—farms and mines—and reflects in greater volume the 
increased transactions in commerce and industry. Printing, 
being essential to all this, rides up with the waxing tide, and 
it is the hope of all that the trend may be maintained during 
the balance of the year. 


The Lesson in Paper Prices 


BUCKETFUL of automobiles, shoes, food, perfumery, 
A clothes and what not, if you can conceive of such a unit 
of measure, could be traded for more paper and paperboard 
last year than ever before. Although prices have moved up- 
ward generally this year, in terms of other goods and com- 
modities, they are still low, according to Charles W. Boyce, 
prominent in the paper-manufacturing world. 

As a matter of fact, according to Mr. Boyce, the average 
price of paper has been going down steadily for several 
decades, with the exception of the war period. This condition 
is probably the most important element in the unprecedented 
rise in the consumption of paper, and for the use of paper 
in commodities heretofore made of other materials. Much of 
this consumption, especially during the past two years, was 
through regaining that which was lost during the depression 
years. But to keep operations of mills at 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the most profitable at a reasonable price level, and to 
meet new markets, new uses and expansion of existing uses, 
the paper-manufacturing industries are rebuilding old mills 
and building new mills with an eventual over-all capacity of 
seventeen million tons. 

One phase of this “fourth great expansion movement” is 
that it is leading rather rapidly into mass production of certain 
lines which started a number of years ago with news-print. It is 
now moving into the wrapping-paper field, and, according 
to Mr. Boyce, it will undoubtedly move farther, as the con- 
sumption of other grades develops, to the point that justifies 
concentration upon the production of a single grade or of 
comparatively similar grades. Even now, the application of 
mass-production principles in the manufacture of other grades, 
such as sulphite bonds and book papers, is well under way. 

While all this involves also the problems of distribution 
and service and the question of supply of raw materials, the 
American printers and other fabricators of paper and paper- 
board are well assured that the supply of finished product will 
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continue to be forthcoming at reasonable prices. In fact, we 
are told that despite the fact that conservationists fifty years 
ago told us raw material for paper was then on the verge of 
exhaustion, today there is more pulp wood available in the 
United States for use in pulp and paper than there was before! 

The important lesson for printers in the review of Mr. 
Boyce’s statements is that, relatively, in terms of other goods 
and commodities, paper prices have been going steadily down- 
ward; and as prices fell, more and more paper, and better 
and better paper, has been sold to an expanding consuming 
public. When more and better printing can be sold at lower 
prices, the printing industry will enjoy prosperity in the way 
of greater wages for operatives, greater salaries for manage- 
ment, and larger returns to owners. But this can come only 
when more and better printing can be produced at less cost. 
Food for the best thought of management, labor, and capital. 


W hatsoever Ye Sow 


N A SMALL printing center, the industry was out of joint. 
Its printing market was strictly local—there was enough 
business to keep the local plants reasonably well occupied. 
but none was making any money. Considerable whistling by 
the individual printer to keep up a show of courage was in- 
dulged in, but each knew that in spite of the pleasant front 
and the hollow bluff, they were all “just turning over dollars.” 
It was found that the kind of a harvest they were reaping 
in their own little market was exactly in accord with the kind 
of sowing they had been doing for years. Unwillingly these 
printers had allowed themselves to forget the lessons of the 
past. They were still doing business as they did it twenty-five 
years ago, unmindful of the facts that a world war had been 
fought, that commerce and industry had soared to the dizzy 
heights of unprecedented volume, that world trade had sunk 
into the depths of its deepest depression and is only now 
lumberingly climbing back to somewhere near normalcy. 
Conscious only that expenses had been readjusting themselves 
upward and that their accustomed selling prices were more 
difficult to obtain, these printers had not realized that their 
little world had passed through a period of complete change 
in methods, materials, machines, and management. All around 
them business is being done according to new standards. Paper 
and ink used in printing today are far ahead in quality and 
appearance of those of a quarter century ago. The slow, hand- 
fed gordons and cylinders with which they are still equipped 
had been outmoded while they were “waiting for times to 
change.” Management of printing businesses had gradually 
grown more complex and while they knew “something was 
the matter,” they were so busy “keeping things going” they 
did not take time to analyze the new conditions. 

First, a thorough “house cleaning” was recommended. 
Next, plants were relaid-out, a few modern machines having 
speed and quality production were installed. Cost systems 
which had been allowed to go by the board were reinstituted. 
More intelligent buying of materials, some of it on a collective 
basis, was undertaken. A readjustment of selling prices—some 
upward, some downward—was undertaken to better meet mar- 
ket conditions. And above all a greater degree of codperation 
was brought about through the efforts of an employed secre- 
tary of a local association. 

The first six months showed a difference—the next six 
months are expected to show results. For as surely as the sun 
shines, “whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye also reap,” or as the 
modern scientist puts it, “For every effect, there is a cause; 
change the cause and you change the effect.” 


Letterpress Printers Need Not Fear 


CTTERPRESS PRINTERS are too prone to think of offset and 
. eravure as bogeys which are destined eventually to push 
the “ancient and honorable” art of Gutenberg out of the pic- 
ture. Too much time is given to lamentation over the fate “that 
is to be” and not enough given to progressive changes which, 
when made, will remove much of the alleged causes for fear. 
Apropos of this thought it is refreshing to find in our current 
exchanges writers who challenge operations in letterpress for 
lack of progressiveness and urge letterpress printers and 
their allies to wake up to the necessities of pushing improve- 
ments in every way possible. 

One writer, a photoengraver, condemns his own crowd for 
lack of progressiveness. Agreeing that present-day photo- 
engraving is very far ahead of earlier work and that in this 
respect some progress has been made, he points out that on 
the other hand “the fundamental principles of the craft are 
exactly as they were forty years ago. The wet-plate, the cross- 
line screen, the metals (zinc and copper), arc lamps, fish 
glue—to mention just a few—are still with us and have been 
the staple elements of the craft almost since its inception. Is 
the trade sure that in all these years there has been nothing 
better which could not with advantage replace them?” In 
the matter of “enamel trouble” alone, he suggests that the 
aggregate cost to the trade through all these years has been 
more than enough to endow research to find a more reliable 
medium. Equipment has been improved, it is true, but it is 
“still built to do the same job in the same way.” Craftsman- 
ship has also improved, but only through greater special- 
ization of activity. 

Photography, inkmaking, papermaking, printing have all 
contributed much in the way of improving the letterpress 
process; but, says our photoengraver, “the letterpress printers 
have been reaching out for several years for halftone cuts 
which will print upon rough-surfaced, uncoated papers; and 
all that is offered is a deep-etched halftone which is neces- 
sarily limited in its application. Is there not room for progress 
here? It is vitally necessary that photoengraving progresses 
much farther in the next ten years than ever it has in the last 
forty. The solution lies in the process houses themselves.” 

“Does offset printing make for less orders in the printing 
field or does it open new fields?” asks a writer in The Trade 
Compositor. “Offset has been coming in so gradually that not 
many people have been hurt by it. Many people are inclined 
to think that it actually has created many printed jobs.” He 
cites his own observation of the fact that firms which felt 
the need of a catalog hesitated to publish one because of the 
high reproduction costs, mainly on account of the engraving 
item alone. But offset has enabled them to prove the sales 
value of catalogs and since then orders for catalogs that other- 
wise simply would not have been given are more plentiful. 
The lower-price offset printer created them. 

There is great need for letterpress printers, who still do the 
preponderant amount of the country’s printing, to thumb their 
noses at all bogeys and,turn their attention and the attention 
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Napoleon as Employing Printer 


e@ The important collection of autographs, docu- 
ments, and other Napoleonic souvenirs by Emil 
Brouwet, who devoted a lifetime to his job as 
collector, brought to light one of Napoleon’s 
most interesting activities during his campaign 
‘in Egypt. From these documents it was learned 
that Napoleon paid particular attention to the 
organization and function of a printing outfit 
which followed the army during its campaign. 
The print shop began its work on board the ship 
with the printing of the famous proclamations 
by Bonaparte to his troops. After the troops 
disembarked the shop was established in Alex- 
andria and was later transferred to Cairo. The 
establishment not only carried type fonts from 
some of the most famous French designers, but 
had also a complete series of Arabic characters. 
Napoleon’s activities as an employing printer 
were noteworthy. His press not only produced 
his proclamations in French and Arabic, but 
produced two notable publications: The Egyp- 
tian Courier and The Egyptian Decade. Both 
were outstanding in the scientific and literary 
fields of their time. Production at a high rate of 
speed must have been a regular feature of Na- 
poleon’s print shop in Egypt, for in 1800 a 
member of its staff wrote that The Courier had 
many typographical errors but that the use of 
italic characters with the roman was due to the 
run-down condition of all the available type. In 
1822 Mohammet Ali used Napoleon’s little print 
shop to create the National Egyptian Govern- 
ment Printing Office, an establishment preserved 
to this very day. 


Fifth Gutenberg Centennial 


e In addition to the cities of Mainz and Leipsic, 
the city of Strasbourg announces the prepara- 
tion of plans for a great Gutenberg celebration 
in 1940. Since it is a proved fact that Gutenberg 
lived in that city from 1434 to 1444, and there 
actually made his preparatory attempts which 
later led to the completion of his invention in 
Mainz, the city of Strasbourg intends to make 
this the greatest celebration in the history of 
this ancient town. 


Printing in Jugoslavia 

e At the present time there are 1231 news- 
papers and magazines published, distributed 
among fourteen million Jugoslavian inhabitants. 
There are 612 political newspapers with less 
than a million total edition. 


Printing Research 


e At the seventh annual general meeting of the 
Printing and Allied Trades Research Associa- 
tion, London, G. L. Riddell, director of research, 
gave an account of the activities of this famous 
association mentioning the research done in the 
measurement of the pressure used in printing. 
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This valuable information will be applied in five 
different fields: 1, Testing the precision of print- 
ing machines; 2, the pressures required to print 
different pages successfully; 3, the effect of 
pressure on the quality of reproduction of half- 
tone plates; 4, the effect of pressure on strike- 
through of inks; 5, the designing of a machine 
for testing printing qualities of ink and paper. 


Propaganda for Books 


e The printers and book publishers of Norway 
are undertaking a book campaign by having 
eight buses fitted with all technical exhibits of 
book manufacturing which will travel through 
all towns and cities of Norway. In connection 
with these traveling exhibits, public lectures 
and demonstrations will be given to awaken the 
interest for well made hooks among the Nor- 
wegian people. 


New Raw Products 


e A new raw product to be used in cardboard 
manufacturing has been found in the German 
brewing industry. According to reliable trade 
information, chemists found that hops used in 
the brewing process contain over 50 per cent of 
cellulose, which can be used as a by-product in 
the manufacture of cardboard. 

The Manchurian Government intends to es- 
tablish a monopoly for the use of soy bean straw 
in the manufacture of cellulose products. In the 
past some four milliard tons of soy bean straw 
were usually burned by the Manchurian peas- 
ants every year. This is enough to cover all 
needs of artificial silk, wool, newspaper, and 
other substitute products for entire Manchuria. 

Hungary is also producing a new cellulose 
which is left over from animal fodder. It is called 
melilotus albus, and has a cellulose content of 
over 40 per cent. 


Printing in Africa 

e@ The native African people who are approach- 
ing the white man’s culture have been rather 
active in recent years toward establishing their 
own press. Hand printing presses and sawing 
machines have already enjoyed a large distribu- 
tion among the larger tribes. In the English 
colonies, the so-called Negro people are mak- 
ing great progress while the English press is 
actually not profitable. 


Retirement for Printers 


e Since the pension system for Dutch printers 
has shown such good results during many years, 
a similar retirement plan is being worked out 
to cover everyone in the entire industry. At the 
age of sixty-five workers in the graphic arts 
must retire and receive a weekly pension of 
$27.00, thereby receiving a well earned retire- 
ment pension and making places for younger 
employes. This is also the reason why Holland 
has no old-age problem. 


Printing From Celluloid 


e Great efforts are being made in Germany at 
the present time to put the economic four-year 
plan into effect. The printing industry is making 
some interesting contributions, as mentioned in 
an item in THE INLAND PRINTER describing the 
new synthetic rubber printing roller which ap- 
peared under “Printing Around the World” in 
THE INLAND PrinTER for February. 

An additional progressive step in the replac- 
ing of materials with artificial by-products is 
being announced in the German Master Print- 
er’s Journal. Primary research work in the field 
of printing from celluloid is under way and 
some results are being announced to the trade. 
It has been discovered that engraving of plates 
and the producing of negative cuts on celluloid 
is easily possible since celluloid can be handled 
the same as lead. Special engraving machines 
are to be built in order to increase economic 
production of celluloid plates. The increased 
hardness guarantees a sharper impression than 
is obtained from rubber plates. Celluloid is also 
enjoying an increased use in electro plating, 
where it is used as a galvatoid instead of the 
wax and lead formerly used. 

A new patent has been issued to the Derma- 
toid Works. It gives several possibilities of 
using paper covered with a celluloid skin, to 
be used in color printing, outdoor advertising, 
and other display printing, which can also be 
transferred on transparent or opaque celluloid. 


Price Warfare in Printing 


e A tremendous price warfare has been going 
on among Swiss stone lithographers and offset 
printing establishments. The situation has taken 
such form that suggestions are being made to 
do away with current price tariffs and other 
trade regulations. There is some talk of restrict- 
ing for some time the purchasing of new print- 
ing equipment. However, no official decisions 
have been made by the authorities since they 
feel that such restrictions would cause a stand- 
still in the technical progress of the business 
and make this branch of the printing industry 
non-competitive against foreign influence. 


Irish Collective Bargaining 


e The Irish printing industry has just agreed 
to a collective bargaining contract to be in effect 
until the end of 1939 which gives the Irish print- 
ers desired improved conditions, not only in a 
professional way but also in their social stand- 
ing, as one commentator phrases it. 


An Interesting Exposition 


e A wonderful exposition is being held in 
Berne, the capital of Switzerland, showing the 
economic and historical development of printing 
during the last five centuries. Spectators have 
come from all parts of the world. 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark ‘“‘For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 





Erno Wicren, Cleveland, Ohio.—Your work 
rates with the best done by anyone, anywhere. 
Such stylish typography and such characterful 
and forceful display are rare in the case of 
small forms where runs are short. 

J. Joun Hocan, of Leavenworth, Kansas.— 
“One Day’s Catch,” souvenir post card, would 
be better if it were not for the fact that the text 
matter is too large and bold for the display. The 
type used for the body is rather fat, and, being 
contrasting besides, sets up a glare, and so is not 
pleasant reading. 

Tue Nickotyre Press, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
—The work you submit is of the best grade. 
Excellent layout and typography, with up-to- 
date and characterful types in use, indicates 
that if buyers of printing in your city appreciate 
the advantages of quality and impressiveness 
your entrance into the printing business on your 
own account will be a fine thing for all con- 
cerned. Keep it up! 

Preston W. Wricut, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Congratulations on the strikingly planned and 
exceptionally well printed folder, “It Goes Twice 
as Fast as Your Car,” for the Maryland Casualty 
Company. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
is the unusual but attractive, and at the same 
time striking, color combination of deep brown 
and yellow-orange on white stock. Other readers 
might try it for the sake of variety; but we trust 
they’ll do as you have done—use the yellow for 
solid decorative color parts and not for type. 





Cover of invitation booklet issued by Hungarian 
Federation of Master Printers for the Congress 
at Budapest. Reverse plate orange, tvpe black 
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Terra cotta and black are effective colors for 
this cover. House-organ produced by The Attlee 
Press, Incorporated, New Y ork City. (5% by 7%) 


THE STERLING Press, Los Angeles, California. 
—Your series of lithographed blotters is re- 
markably fine; layout and illustrations are quite 
striking. Being so exceptionally well done, with 
copy brief, and display interesting and pointed, 
the odds are that they’re proving resultful. Inci- 
dentally, the fine rendering of detailed halftone 
illustrations, an accomplishment in which letter- 
press is not at its best, emphasizes an advantage 
of offset printing. 

THe Marsu Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
—yYour folder, “Almost Nineteen Years,” is ar- 
ranged in an orderly way. Following a centered 
style of layout, it lacks punch, and especially 
because the Garamond Oldstyle is too light for 
the dark stock used. The lines in orange are es- 
pecially weak; they should have been in bolder 
type to compensate for the relative weakness of 
the ink. For printing orange on the brown stock, 
only an ink thoroughly “loaded” with pigment 
should have been used. Again, the rule bands 
bleeding off both front and center spread are 
too heavy in relation to the type. 

MERCANTILE PrintiINnc Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii.—‘Puuhonua” is an attractive booklet 
printed by offset with a striking and character- 
ful cover in blue. The only feature about it 
which we do not like is the type used for sec- 
tional headlines. It is a high-lighted sans-serif 
face altogether stiff and formal in its design, 
whereas the sketchy crayon drawing in the lower 
outside corner of each page, printed in the 


Orange and dark brown, on a light orange stock, 
add to strength of this cover. Printing class, 
Stote Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey 


second color (blue), makes the selection of a 
free, light, and open cursive type seem more 
logical. Too, the inking of the type is light, sug- 
gesting the advisability of a face with somewhat 
stronger hairlines. 

Tue Propuction Press, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
—Ornament dominates the folder “This Matter 
of Stars.” It is not so bad on the front page, 
with small star ornaments made up into a mass- 
background effect, though in two colors, and 
colors so strong in relation to that of the title, 
the type is subordinated too much, especially 
being so light in tone. However, on the inside 
pages, with ornament and other accents so scat- 
tered—the stars especially—the effect is de- 
cidedly disconcerting. Incidentally, the text type 
is a bit large for the page, but if it were smaller 
it would have no chance whatever. Finally, the 
space between the two columns is entirely too 
wide in relation to the outside margins and this 
aggravates the effect of lack of unity which is 
characteristic of the whole set-up. 

J. SPANNER, of Toronto, Canada.—“Virtu Hir 
Owen Riwarde” is an attractive brochure; ty- 
pography, paper, and presswork are excellent. 
A suggestion, which we think would improve 
the job: Consider setting the small title in two 
or three lines instead of one, in order that the 
form (proportion) of the group would conform 
more nearly with that of the page. Again, some 
of the copy of the title page could be set in 
smaller type to obviate an effect of crowding. 
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WEIGHT LIFTING CONTEST 


You are cordially invited to attend a 
housewarming in our new plant at 
3005 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago, 
Friday evening, June 25, 1937, starting 
at 5 o'clock.* We sincerely hope you'll 
come— whether or not you care to 


“test your strength.” 


DF KELLER & COMPANY, Printers 
3005 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 


VAN BUREN 4030 


* Plant operations will be shut down at 7 p. m.—so come early if you want to see the wheels go ‘round. 


John Averill, Chicago, designed this 11- by 17-inch announcement for a 
hospitable printer. Yellow and black, on cream stock. Mailed in tube 
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Orange and black center spread of Typo Talks, lively house-organ of Akron Typesetting Company, Akron, Ohio 







Finally, a brighter, lighter red is in- 
dicated for the initial on the first page 
of the text, rather more than for the 
paragraph marks for which the red 
used is all right. There is so little con- 
trast between the red of the letter and 
the black of the initial block on the 
first page that the potential advan- 
tages of the color aren’t realized. 
Foster & Parks Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.—Design of the proof 
envelope printed on heavy, dark red 
embossed stock is interesting and ef- 
fective; indeed, on ordinary white 
envelopes it still would be striking. 
However, the silver background is so 
intense that the printing done over it 
in deep blue and dark red is at a de- 
cided disadvantage. Especially is this 
true with respect to the three-dimen- 
sion letter in which the name appears 
near the bottom. It is scarcely visible. 
Compare this line with the line, “More 
Proofs,” and we are confident you’ll 
agree the two letter styles are not at 
all suitable for use together, the for- 
mer being “block” and the latter a 
fancy cursive. In short, the back- 
ground is too intense. Tone it down 
on the next printing and give the copy 
a better chance to function. 
CourterR-BERGHOFF, INCORPORATED, 
Detroit, Michigan.—Few printers ad- 
vertise as effectively as you do. A late 
piece is decidedly striking. It is the 
blotter with the booklet, “Trails to 
Sales,” tipped slantwise near the left 
side. The booklet page is 244 by 3 
inches, the title being in Ultra Bodoni 
printed in red slantwise on the black 
cover. A wide yellow band runs across 
near the top of the white blotter. It is 
broken near the right for the “C. B.” 
monogram in red and black and seems 
to be broken also for the tipped-on 
beoklet correspondingly near the left 
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@ One of the most practical of 
the new, ultra-modern type cre- 
ations, exclusive with A. T. C. in 
Akron, is Airport Tourist. Super- 
powered and streamlined. it must 
be maneuvered by skilled typo- 
graphic pilots to insure perfect 
take-offs and happy landings for 
your advertising. 

@ Our hangars are supplied with 
14, 18, 24, 30, 96 and 48 point caps 
and lower case for dey or night 
flights to any point you name. 
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side. Name, address, and slogan 
appear in the lower right-hand 
corner, centered under the mono- 
gram, and there’s a bit of copy in 
small type in the lower left-hand 
corner. This description is given 
to show how simple a decidedly 
striking blotter may be, also to 
suggest an idea which others may 
use to advantage. 

ADVERTISING PuBLisHinc Com- 
pany, of Honolulu, Hawaii.—The 
work is excellent on both the Gas 
Company’s report and the booklet 
“Thirty Years.” Typography on 
the former is particularly smart, 
and the effect on rough eggshell 
stock with deckled edges suggests 
fine quality. Bleeding the halftone 
illustrations of the university bro- 
chure permits of their being longer 
than would be possible with regu- 
lar page margins all around, and, 
besides, gives a striking, modern 
appearance. Incidentally, the pho- 
tographs were good in the first 
place; the photoengraver retained 
all values in his plates, including 
subtle middle tones, often lost; 
and the pressman kept pace. The 
work demonstrates your ability 
and facilities equal to the most 
exacting printing requirements, 
even though the large body face 
would be helped by addition of 
one-point leads between lines. 

Ciaup Cross Company, INcor- 
PORATED, of Fort Worth, Texas.— 
You say “Spring is Here” as 
though you really meant it! That 
little folder, so titled, has the most 
spring-like cover (6 by 9) we've 
seen in a long time. Bright green 
stock is used, French folded. 
Down toward the lower-right cor- 
ner is a die-cut circle, and through 
this is seen the bright yellow piece 
of stock that has been inserted 
between the front-cover folds. This 
yellow circle forms the head of a 
flower; leaves and stem are printed 
in dark green, as is the title. For 
greater contrast, a gray band has 
been printed across the bottom. 
Thus by using a gaily colored 
stock (green) and a bright insert 
sheet (yellow), a four-color effect 
is obtained with only two impres- 
sions (dark green and gray). Too 
bad the typography of the inside 
spread isn’t up to the brilliance of 
the cover. Inside, a mediocre lay- 
out embodies three different type 
faces, all conflicting. Consistency, 
where art thou? 

NOVELTY BLOTTERS are becom- 
ing increasingly prevalent. What 
appears to be a really new one 
comes from the great direct-mail 
house of Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago. Featured is a memo 
pad, with heading “A Note” near 
the top, which is stitched to the 
standard-size blotter and_perfo- 
rated below the staples. This pad 
registers in a black rule panel 
which is thicker on the right side 
and bottom, suggesting shadows. 
“Patent applied for” appears be- 
low the last sheet of the tab. Text 
is to the right under the heading 
“Services worth noting,” the first 
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Folder by C. W. Abadie, typographer, 
John C. Meyer and Son, Philadelphia 


word being in outlined condensed square- 
serif letters in reverse oval plate fading 
off at edges like a vignette. The plate is 
printed in red as is an inch-wide band 
across bottom, in which the name and 
telephone appear white (stock) with 
street address overprinting in black. 
Such an interesting and effective item of 
advertising justifies congratulations. 

H. L. Swarm, of Danville, Virginia.— 
The general layout of the blotter, “Yes, 
Sir! We Appreciate Them,” is very good 
indeed, featured by the heading in three 
lines printed over a large solid circle in 
color. The job obviously isn’t first-class, 
however; it couldn’t be with such unre- 
lated types and decorative features in 


use, and with the short rules in connec- 
tion with the head. They are unquestion- 
ably superfluous—they detract -from the 
type and look ugly. Certainly they are 
not ornamental, and you've _ put 
already too many strong accents in the 
form. The decorative initial starting the 
text group is of a monotone character 
suitable for use with an even-weight type, 
whereas the text is in Century Expanded, 
a hairline letter. Especially since the 
group is so crowded, the panel with sig- 
nature lines is unattractive, and the name 
logotype doesn’t show to as good advan- 
tage as it would without the clutter. Fi- 
nally, the representative’s name is in an 
extended face, whereas all other type is 
regular—in fact, a bit inclined to be thin. 
Throughout, there’s an effect of crowding. 

PrintTING DEPARTMENT, HoME LIFE 
INSURANCE Company, of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma.—Menu and program booklet 
for the annual banquet is very good. 
While interesting and striking, and in 
pleasing colors, the cover would be im- 
proved if there were more space between 
lines; those of the lower group crowd 
each other as you'll note. The strong yel- 
low stock of the inside pages, we think, is 
too pronounced. Indeed, we think the 
cover of a booklet should invariably be 
stronger or darker than the inside. The 
title page is uninteresting, with the sev- 
eral groups of type, so nearly evenly 
spaced, giving a monotonous effect. Be- 
sides most of the type is below the center 
of the page, whereas the bulk of a de- 
sign’s weight should be above the optical 
center. It is always advisable to arrange 
the lines of a design in as few groups as 
possible; copy is thereby made more 
readily comprehensible. Menu and Pro- 
gram pages on center spread are unusu- 
ally attractive, though the rather small 
size of the quite light-toned type doesn’t 
stand out very well against the strong 
goldenrod stock. Adequate contrast be- 
tween printing and background is needed. 
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‘The above names mean something to the type-minded. We have these late designs in type and our ability to use them in excellent print- 
ing is recognised by authorities. The correct use of one or several of these type {aces will increase the results you are securing from 
your current sales literature. We have demonstrated to many people that a careful selection of their printer is worthwhile. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY . TELEPHONE MAIN 203 


Top blotter: rules red, type panel blue, white stock. Lower: rule in red, type black, on 


goldenrod stock. Both designed by Ben Wiley, who isn’t afraid to experiment a little 





W hen it comes to mixing humor ond selling, few house-organs 
é eo eS 

can do it more deftly than Strawberry Pie, 54%4- by 81-inch 

publication of Andrew Reid and Company Limited, English 

Printer. “Tell Your Printer” theme is carried throughout 
&' 





Slick as they come, is The Pi-Box (San Francisco Craftsmen). 
Strong cover by Frank R. Smith, of Wallace Kibbee and Son 
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Wirtu Brotuers, Baltimore, Mary- of centering such not only gives a mo- 





a late 

to moot one's tahoe wheats land.—The cover, “Stonewall Demo- notonous appearance, but, due to the 
p aaligbiis) poeta oF 32 mee cratic Club,” is striking. A reverse-color well known optical idiosyncrasy, makes 
eas — mimosPhere, | plate is printed in yellow on white them appear below center and the pages 

its o> ob quality iiqverake paper, the stock showing, in silhouette,  overbalanced at the bottom. 
ig sive Mt ge then a heroic statue of Stonewall Jackson on Forrest J. Crark, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Be spore COCK ‘tess plese horseback as illustration ornament be- —Press Proofs (bulletin of the Atlanta 
en sn surrounding tween two type groups. This white sil- Master Printers Club), the cover of 


An old stunt in a new garb; inside spread of a folder produced 
by Bebout & Downs, Incorporated, Cleveland. Type is dark green 
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8 
MEMPHIS 10 
vista ane 


This new type face, with italic, can now be had on our linotype 
machines in sizes from 6 to 14 point. We also have the logotypes 
of standard letters, as Te, To, Tr, Ve, Wo, Yo, VA, WA, We, which 
assures you of a better grade of composition on the linotype. Do POINT 
not gamble with composition. play safe and let Monsen accuracy 
Protect y it Let Y i ypography. 





MONSEN-CHICAGO + PHONE SUPERIOR 1223 


Another John Averill conception; black, second color old rose, 
on a white card, 8% by 5%. Dramatic promotion by a lively firm 











OF THEIR MAJESTIES 

KING GEORGE VI 

AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 
MCMXXXVII 











Impressive booklet cover, in coronation colors, by English firm 
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houette is embossed, and thus creates 
an even better representation of statu- 
ary, especially since no other part of the 
design is similarly embossed. A com- 
bination-rule page border, the hand- 
lettered title, and the subtitle in type 
below the embossed illustration, as well 
as the combination-line oval border 
around the embossed illustration orna- 
ment, are black over the yellow. In- 
deed, the area of the white is so small 
as to suggest black and white printing 
on yellow stock. Now, the one adverse 
criticism: Both the lettered title and 
the type-set subtitle are decidedly too 
weak in relation to the prominence of 
the embossed statue and, especially, to 
rules. The copy is of paramount impor- 
tance; it need not be more prominent 
than illustration, but certainly should 
be as prominent as the ornament, or 
more so. In this case, it should pre- 
dominate over the combination-rule 
border and oval panel for the statue. 
If lettering and type were double the 
present weight, we’d say the cover was 
very excellent indeed. 

G. E. STEELMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Embossing in recent years has all but 
come to be a lost art, and yet there is 
nothing quite so attractive as a blind- 
embossed design (as on the front of the 
Anderson anniversary brochure), espe- 
cially when, as in this case, a fine qual- 
ity of paper is used and the work is as 
well done as it is. With text of large 
size (that on the introductory pages 
being perhaps a bit too large in relation 
to page size) and well spaced, beauti- 
fully printed on toned antique laid 
stock, and with halftone illustrations 
tipped on, there’s an effect of dignity 
and quality which makes for impres- 
siveness. Some, no doubt, will not re- 
gard this as possible—insisting that 
beauty and dignity can be only tame. 
Typography could be improved in a 
couple of respects. The Caslon caps in 
the lower (imprint) group of the page 
seem a bit large for the Trafton of the 
main group. On the several pages fol- 
lowing, where only two or three lines 
appear, variety, proportion, and_bal- 
ance (yes, such things still exist) are 
violated by the groups of lines being in 
the exact center, vertically. The effect 
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which was reproduced in this depart- 
ment of our June issue, is an interest- 
ing, effective booklet. Praise is due you, 
the typographer. The folder, “High- 
lands Country Club,” is by no means 
smart or effective; in fact, it is quite 
ordinary. With a halftone of oblong 
proportions and a page deeper than it is 
wide, an unpleasing contrast results. 
The cut is not nicely placed between 
the two type groups, in fact, the cut 
should have been used as a top or bot- 
tom band. In that case, the difference 
between proportions of cut and page 
would be less pronounced than it is 
with the cut in the middle. In that posi- 
tion, the proportions of the halftone 
should certainly approximate those of 
the page. Again, the combination of 
type—cursive Mandate and sans-serif 
is not the best, definite contrast being 
evident between up-and-down strokes 
of the former and the monotone of the 
latter. However, this violation of good 
taste would be of little consequence if 
you had a greater contrast of size be- 
tween the several display lines. All of 
them are quite near the same strength, 
so display is weak, and life, the result 
of size contrast, is lacking. In display 
work, best results are achieved when 
the more important points are definitely 
stronger than the minor features. More 
contrast would have helped. 

Sepcewick Printinc Company, Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio.—With a change or 
two, the folder, “Another Step,” would 
be all right. Since the copy on the front 
—the first line being the title, quoted— 
is so closely related, surely the arrange- 
ment with one line at the top and 
another at the bottom is faulty. You 
wouldn’t put a period in the middle of 
a sentence, would you? In short, “An- 
other step toward the unattainable goal 
of perfection” should be in one group, 
at the top. No color is as strong in value 
as black, so the display lines in orange 
on the center spread should be in bolder 
type. True, they catch the eye first, even 
as set in light-face type, but wherever 
lines in orange appear, even in larger 
sizes than the lines printed in black— 
mainly, the text—there’s the effect of a 
“hole.” In short, there might almost 
have been nothing in these spots. So 
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Vivid blotter, red and black, designed by George L. Kennedy, of Waterloo, lowa 
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remember, if you are going to print type 
in a second color, make sure the weight 
of the type is sufficiently greater than 
that of type in black to compensate for 
the relative weakness of the color. Many 
people consider red the strongest color. 
It is not—only orange, yellow, and some 
greens, among spectrum colors, are 
weaker. Now, we come to the folder, the 
center spread of which is a striking ad- 
vertisement for “Cop-r-loy.” Type on the 
title page is so nearly one size that there 
is, in effect, no display. Indeed, so far as 
contrast and emphasis are concerned, the 
signature might just as well have been 
printed in black along with the rest of the 
page’s type matter. 

Cuartes J. Fetton, Kennedy & Felton, 
Incorporated, of New York City.—The 
blotter created by you for Regal Type- 
setters, Incorporated, while, as you say, 
not a typographical masterpiece, em- 
bodies a novel idea—a really smart idea 
—and is well done. It should attract at- 
tention and hold the interest until the 
recipient actually gets the full message 
the blotter is intended to convey—and 
what more can you ask of an advertising 
piece? For our other readers let us say 
that this is a white enameled blotter, 
attached to the upper left-hand corner of 
which is a small tin container such as is 
usually used for medical tablets. A spe- 
cial label pasted on the container carries 
an emblem with the word “Regal,” and, 
underneath, the words “headache cure.” 
A silver band running on a slant connects 
the tin and its label with “For the Tired 
Printer,” and this line points upward on 
a slant to the actual message which is in 
a simple panel of type at the right-hand 
side of the blotter, and carries out the 
idea that “Plenty of printers are tired of 
using linotype composition that gives 
everyone a headache . . . No salesman 
need give his customers a sedative when 
delivering a Regal-composed job. Send 
us your composition. We'll guarantee you 
freedom from the hangover of dissatis- 
faction and worry.” Then follows the 
company name, address, and a line de- 
scribing its services. A catchy blotter, 
which gets its message across. 

Monrtcrair Printinc Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey.—Your letterhead in 


Two promotion pieces, each 6 
Colony Insurance Companies, Boston. Background of the folder on the left is bright red; of the folder on the right, bright blue. The type on each cover 


is black. The striking simplicity of Dreher designs makes his work stand out in a highly original manner. His use of type, too, is always effective, 
whether in contemporary design or in an old style such as is shown at the top this page. You’re bound to see, and read, these excellently done jobs 





soft blue-green and light yellow-olive on 
toned stock is smart and effective, the 
trade-mark also being quite striking and 
interesting. The simple envelope design 
would be better without the rules under 
the name. Rule underscores—all right in 
ads, perhaps—suggest cheapness, and, as 
the line underscored is largest of the 
three, the display doesn’t require under- 
lining. A neat ornament, say the trade- 
mark in smaller size than used on the 
letterhead, would be much smarter. In 
spite of some weak points, we rather like 
the blotter, “Printing which bears the 
stamp of taste,” especially the color 
scheme—brown and buff on toned stock. 
Spacing between words, however, is too 
wide in the lines below the cut and in the 
name line. A second weak point is the 
spacing between the name and address, 
which should be wider than the space 
between that and the third line, espe- 
cially as the second and third lines are 
closely related. And there was plenty of 
room to lower the second and third lines, 
with so much space below the third which 
suggested the ornaments. These should 
have been omitted, especially with other 
and more attractive and suitable orna- 
ment in the form. But most serious of all 
faults is the handling of the text group 
over-printing the round-cornered tint 
panel. We would have made the panel of 
a size to permit squaring up the copy 
printed over it. The type is full of “holes,” 
due to wide spacing between words, but 
more especially to the fact of the third 
line being too short. Whatever one may 
think, ornaments used to fill out don’t do 
the job, because usually they are much 
smaller than type characters. 

THe Cape TecHNIcAL CoLiece, Cape 
Town, South Africa—‘“The Craftsman,” 
year book of the printing department, 
featuring examples of students’ work in 
composition and presswork is commend- 
able. We are particularly impressed with 
the simplicity of display and layout, 
which statement in no respect implies 
that the work is plain. It is the fact that 
type, and of course illustration and orna- 
ment where used, is not involved but 
grouped in such a way as to present a 
minimum of units of eye appeal, thereby 
avoiding complexity and confusion. But, 
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Y% by 5, created and designed by Raymond C. Dreher, advertising and sales promotion manager of the Boston and Old 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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This issue of a fameus insurance-company house-organ, illus- 
trated, edited by Raymond C. Dreher, has an old-time flavor 
throughout. The cover is in black and green on a white stock 


Thats our WE BELIEVE that every man is 
entitled to a square deal, honest 
workmanship, sincere willing- 
ness to co-operate in meeting 
each and every problem of cost, service and quality . . We will 
do everything humanly possible to see to it that our client is 
satisfied . . and we know a few who are downright pleased! 


HARRY BAIRD CORPORATION 
16 EAST KINZIE STREET © Advertising Typographers © PHONE WHITEHALL 4347 


Printed from @ zine using Reveich (Trode Mart) Proofs 
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Type well handled, printed in black on a Government postal 
card, here does a good job of attention getting. Readable! 
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aside from the great improvement which would 
result from use of some of the smart new styles 
of type, and those you use are more common- 
place than bad (Cheltenham for example), only 
changes in spacing are required. Just for ex- 
ample, consider the neat title page on which 
gus : ' display values are good, although the lines “Ses- 
: OOL F ARTS AND | * % ¢ ea fete i sion” and “1936-37” seem proportionately a bit 

ARGARET STREET | ’ ge We small. Considering the open space on the page, 


4 . these same two lines are set too close together. 
EXAMPLES ° 
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Proper line spacing is a relative matter, the 
more open space around lines the more there 
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onotype should be between lines. Being quite close to 


| [By ia Sy Se ge the rule beneath, although there is quite a bit 
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CUNARD 


CANADA 


From LIVERPOOL * BELFAST 
GLASGOW - CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON & COBH 


Cunard services to Canada are maintained 
by a fleet of splendid moder liners noted 
for their great steadiness and comfort. 
Sailings are made from Liverpool, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Southampton, Queenstown and 
Cardiff to Quebec and Montreal from April 
till November, and to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
during the closing of the St. Lawrence 
route for the remaining four montis of the 
year. The ships engaged regularly in the 
Canadian Services include the popular 
*A” linens. The cabins are roomy and are 
arranged to accommodate two persons, or 
family parties of from four to six ‘3° 
Every day on the voyage brings its own 
interesting programme of entertainment 
or relaxation. Wide, open and covered 
deck spaces allow plenty of rnom for deck 
games and sports of all kinds. After dinner 
informal concerts are ofien organised, or 
there may perhaps be an imprompty dance. 
In addition the ship’s orchestra plays daily. 
Tn no direction have greater improvements 
been made in transatlantic passenger 
accommodation within recent years than 
in the provision for Third Class passengers 


At the School of Printing, Birmingham, England, the students produce an annual volume containing 
specimens of their handicraft. As can be judged from the specimens reproduced herewith, crafts- 
manship at the school reaches very high standards indeed. Our congratulations to the producers of 
such excellent work —designers, compositors, pressmen, and of course the instructors themselves 
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Clothes which mark 
the man of judgment 


No man of common sense will ever seek to deny that there 
is a psychological and social value in a quiet knowledge of 
good dressing, which is far too big to be overlooked in this 
life with impunity. And this question of good dressing 
by no means implies ultra-fastidiousness. Rather is it the 
contrary; a sober honest appreciation--an inward pride 
if you will—in the knowledge that one’s appearance is 
correct and in quiet good taste. 
Clothes tailored by the House of Powe reflect that air of 
simple dignity and well-bred style which marks the man of 
judgment and cultivated taste. And of course, in addition 
to the question of appearance, it will always remain true 
that clothes for which a good honcst—but not exorbitant 
price has been paid, will still retain their good looks 
long after the ordinary suit has lost all semblance of style 
and shape. 
We, of the House of Powe, like to feel that it is not ueces- 
sary for a man to pay exorbitant prices because he exercises 
good taste in the matter of dress—that, in fact, by means of 
modernised tailoring methods, while still retaining a con- 
scientious regard for hand work at every point where style 
is affected, it is possible to achieve at moderate cost the 
ideal in tailoring service for the really well-dressed man 
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of space at the sides of it, the imprint is too 
low. Equality around the sides and bottom of 
this group is not required, but such a variation 
is too great. Just as an example—a yardstick, so 
to speak—there is too much space between 
words in the text of the Thackeray quotation 
“Might I give counsel to any young hearer,” ete. 
Really, these are the only suggestions we can 
offer, but a word of praise is due the boys in the 
pressroom for the fine work they did on the half- 
tones, especially the illustrations in color. 

Ek. W. Honsa Printing Company, of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota——From a layout standpoint 
your business card is a knockout. “Honsa” in 
the name line is in type four times the height of 
“Printing Company” and is printed in the sec- 
ond color, orange—as is “Modern Printers” 
which appears just below and squared up with 
“Printing Company.” Below and squared up 
with “Honsa” are three lines, “Engravers,” 
“Binders,” and “Designers.” Too bad a size- 
larger card was not used to obviate the rather 
crowded effect. Too bad, also, the three lines 
under “Honsa” are so weak by reason of being 
(1) in very light type and (2) letterspaced too 
much. Again too bad—double too bad!—that 
the line “Modern Printers” was not in bolder 
type. In the weak orange, this line just about 
fades out. When light-toned colors are to be 
used for printing type, the type should be bolder 
in proportion to the lightness of the color. And 
yet layout is so good on this job that it is only 
the last-mentioned fault which is really serious. 

C. W. Berincer, Youngstown, Ohio.—Inter- 
esting, striking layout is the strong feature of 
your work. When, too, fine display contrast is 
evident, the work has a punch found in very, 
very little of the everyday commercial printing 
we see. Indeed, with excellent taste indicated in 
the selection and distribution of colors, it is 
outstanding. We regret the use of the ugly 
Broadway for the signature on the blotter “Hard 
Work Means Nothing to a Hen,” featured by a 
color band extending diagonally from top to 
bottom of the stock, near the middle, over which 
text is printed black. This use of color bands, a 
modern motif, is subject to wide application, 
the bands being handily cut from rubber or 
linoleum. There’s a bit of eye-resistance about 
the block of text on the blotter “Hello Folks,” 
due to the “fussy” nature of some letters, to the 
fact that lower-case is very big in relation to 
caps, and, to a certain extent, on account of 
poor fitting of the characters. Such a style 
should not be used for copy at all extensive. An 
interesting idea is represented on the wine-list 
cover of Southern Hills Country Club. The word 
“Liquors” appears along the left-hand edge, 
reading from bottom to top, and “Wines” across 
at the top edge with a bullet in the upper left- 
hand corner between the words. A striking de- 
sign motif is created. Unfortunately, extreme 
letterspacing makes the lines so unpleasing that 
the good point in handling is lost sight of. But, 
withal, Mr. Beringer, few—very, very few—turn 
out general commercial printing to compare 
with yours. It’s a pleasure to see. 
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Wituiam B. Corre, of Atlanta, Georgia.— 
Your boys, meaning pupils in your printing 
class of the Bass School, may feel mighty proud 
of the folder program of “Sixth Spring Chorus.” 


It is beautiful and dignified but not in the least’ 


dull! Garamond Old Style is used throughout ; 
and printing in deep brown ink on India tint 
stock, while contributing to the preceding quali- 
ties, adds one more—that of richness. Our only 
suggestion for improvement applies to the cover, 
which admittedly is well arranged and intelli- 
gently displayed. Lines, however, especially 
those above the cut, are crowded. As the wide 
border is a bit too conspicuous, a change to a 
narrower one would provide space for opening 
up the lines. Even with the same border the 
space should be reduced between the second 
and third groups of type to permit of more be- 
tween lines of the first. 

Joun DENos, of Grand Haven, Michigan.— 
The window card for the Flower Show is well 
arranged and the illustration, printed in several 
colors from linoleum blocks, represents real art- 
work. Colors are excellent—in fact, the picture 
is so good we regret it is so small. We also regret 
that so many types were used. The bold Plym- 
outh (similar to Post and not distantly related 
to Cooper Black, which is more familiar) and 
the line in bold condensed block type are not 
pleasing with the beautiful Cloister Old Style, 
mainly used; but their effect is not as bad as the 
lettering “Flower Show,” printed from a block 
cut in linoleum. Finally, the piece is crowded. 
Most effective display, remember, results when 
a very few points are given prominent display 
and the rest of the copy is kept relatively small. 
This, by contrast, tends to accentuate the dis- 
play of the more important features. 

Leary Printing Company, of Schenectady, 
New York.—It is most unusual to see a maga- 
zine of fifty-six pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches, 
printed two pages at a time. Two pages make 
quite a form for the vertical-type press used, 
which acquitted itself admirably. Indeed, 
though makeup of some of the editorial pages is 
striking and quite modern, presswork is the best 
feature. The cover with the Jettered name at 
the top—two lines of type and one rule in black 
in connection with a striking halftone in brown 
bleeding off the page—is striking. However, 
while the unusual name being altogether in 
lower case is all right and impressive, the “g” 
(the name is “Gloves”) is more like a “q” and 
the “s” at the end of the word is awkwardly stiff. 
As the text pages indicate that you have one of 
the modern sans-serifs (in which style the name 
is lettered) we are surprised to see the two lines 
of type on the cover is set in the old-fashioned, 
stiff, and uninteresting Copperplate Gothic, use 
of which is scarcely justified today on anything 
but cards for lawyers, doctors, ad dentists. Ads 
as a rule—the large ones especially—are well 
arranged, displayed for the most part in one 
of the modern sans-serif faces also used for 
article headlines. So, when we come to a depart- 
ment head like, for instance, “Glove Tattle and 
Tips,” lettered and drawn in the style of 1890, 
we think, “Why such inconsistency?” Cer- 
tainly this aged technique is out of key with the 
otherwise quite modern aspect of the publica- 
tion. Doubtless, the editor feels the department 
is an institution and the head had advertising 
value, having been used so long. Our opinion 
is that he is wrong in this view; that the head- 
ing is out of place among such sparkling pages 
with streamlined type and makeup and bled il- 
lustration. Discard the two or three such mid- 
Victorian box heads for heads in key with the 
rest of the book. Watch out for crowding of text, 
and use modern sans-serif where Copperplate 
appears, and you’ve a smart magazine. 


Is your letterhead out of date? Does it misrepre- 
sent your business? Let us redesign it to make it 
as modern as your business. Our art department 
is full of ideas. Telephone now for a representa- 
tive and samples of what we have done for 
others. You will be under no obligation. 


STERLING PRESS 
PRINTERS @ LITHOGRAPHERS © ENGRAVERS 
1150 Santee Street © Los Angeles, Calitorsia 
Telephone PRospect 2293 @R.A.Heftner, President 


BUILDING CUSTOMER GOODWILL THROUGH VIVID 


LITHOGRAPHED POSTERS 


Tell your story in a tew words with a colortul illustration 
through the medium of fithogrophy. It will be easy tor 
those who run to read Let us send you a representative 
and some samples of our poster work. Telephone PRospect 


2293 now. You will be under no obligation 





STERLING PRESS 
PRINTERS @© LITHOGRAPHERS © ENGRAVERS 
150 Santee Street ®@ Los Angeles, California 
Telephone PRospect 2293 @ R.A. Heffner, President 


PUT CHARACTER AND REPRESENTA- 
TION INTO YOUR STATIONERY WITH 


LITHOGRAPHY 


ITHOGRAPHED stationery—in fact, af! 
your office forms which go out into the 


wide world as your representatives— 
can be made correctly to represent your busi 
ness and the personality behind it. Lithog- 
raphy is open to the expression of your own 
individuality as to design, illustration: and 
arrangement. No restrictions as to content 
or color Our art department will assist 
you, and our representative will show you 


This repre 
duction of a 
photograph 

was made by 

our deep etch 
hthographie 


and the tue 
tone vatues 
are retained. 


This printer’s blotters cover a lot of ground and pack a lot of information in each mailing. Sterling, 
in this series, consistently employs plain, straightforward copy; it isn’t as dramatic as it might be, 
but, taken as a whole, it’s very convincing. The originals are printed in black on white blotter stock 
(uncoated) with green, red, or blue as a second color. A notable group, worth some careful study 


& 

D OT controlled 
half tones by our deep 
etch offset process repro- 
duce photographs faith- 
fully. 

Graduations of tones 
from the faintest grays to 
solid black give accuracy 
of detail. 

This method is com- 
paratively inexpensive 
and gives exacting re- 
sults. May we give you 
additional information? 
Phone us and a represen- 
tative will call—without 
obligation to you. 


- STERLING PRESS 


1150 SANTEE ST. * LOS ANGELES 
TELEPHONE PROSPECT 2293 


Reproducing Photographs és 


No matter what the subject—landscape, fruits, 
flowers, clothes or statuary—the deep etch litho- 
graphic process will reproduce your photographs 
in all their light and shade values, you can get fine, 
clear, sharp results, either in plain black or colored 
double tone inks. . . Send for one of our represent- 
atives to advise with you—no obligation. 


STERLING PRESS 
LITHOGRAPHERS © PRINTERS * ENGRAVERS 
1450 Santee Street © Los Angeles, California 
Telephone PRospece 2293 © R. A. Heffner, President 
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Chicago Letter Founding 

Not only is this an attractively printed 
little book, issued in a limited edition of 
750 copies for private distribution to 
members of the Chicago Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts, but the subject matter is of 
absorbing interest and presents a phase 
of Chicago’s place in the art of printing 
which has in the past been neglected or 
overlooked. The importance of the city 
of Chicago as a printing center is well 
and widely known, but the part it has had 
as a center of letter founding has been 
rélegated to obscurity. 

It has remained for R. Hunter Middle- 
ton, director of the department of type- 
face design of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, and secretary of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, to present the story. 

Starting with reference to the first 
printing in Chicago, the centennial of 
which was celebrated along with the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exhibition in 1933, Mr. 
Middleton takes up the first typefounding 
event of general interest, which occurred 
after the smoke of the great Chicago fire 
had cleared away—the firm of Marder, 
Luse and Company, which had saved 
only its punches from the conflagration 
and in making its new start decided to 
establish a revised system of type bodies. 
But the story presented concerns mainly 
the work of a Chicago punch and matrix 
cutter whose important contribution to 
the art of letter founding has been known 
to but comparatively few—the late Rob- 
ert Weibking. 

Weibking’s father was an engraver, 
cutting punches and matrices for printing 
type. Coming to this country from Ger- 
many in 1881, when Robert was but seven 
years of age, he brought with him the 
matrix-engraving machine upon which 
he had been working. His death in the 
late eighties left it to Robert, his eldest 
son, to carry on the experiments with the 
engraving machine and develop the in- 
vention. A number of type faces were de- 
signed by Robert Weibking, among them 
the Caslon Clearface and Italic, Engrav- 
ers’ Litho Bold, the Advertisers’ Gothic 
family, Artcraft, with Italic and bold, 
the Munder Venezian family, Century 
Roman and Italic, and Scotch Roman. 

But distinction is also due Robert 
Weibking for the aid he gave other de- 
signers. To him was entrusted the cutting 
of the matrices for the famous Village 
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In this department appear reviews of 


value to the printing trade 





type designed by Frederic W. Goudy and 
adopted by him as the exclusive type for 
his Village Press at the time it was 
founded. Other faces of Goudy’s were cut 
by Weibking, also faces designed by Will 
Ransom, and when Bruce Rogers de- 
signed his Centaur type it was Weibking 
who interpreted Rogers’ drawings. 


Chica 120 
Letter Founding 


by 

R. HUNTER MIDDLETON 

Director, Department of Typeface 
Design of the Ludlow Typograph Company 
and the Designer of Forty-one Typefaces. 
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The BLACK CAT PRESS, Chicago, 1937 


Title page, 4% by 64, of book written and laid 
out by Mr. Middleton ; Black Cat Press, Chicago 


Another Chicago type designer whose 
work is mentioned by Mr. Middleton is 
Oswald Cooper, whose Cooper Black. 
Cooper Oldstyle, and Cooper Italic are 
widely known, and whose faces were pro- 
duced by the former Chicago type foun- 
dry of Barnhart Brothers and Spindler. 

When the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany started cutting its faces the experi- 
ence and skill of Robert Weibking were 
called upon, and sincere craftsmanship 
characterized his attention to the com- 
pany’s early engraving problems as well 
as those which followed later. It was one 
of Weibking’s engraving machines, to- 
gether with a period of tutelage in en- 
graving methods by Weibking, which 
launched the company on its independent 
engraving program. 

To The Black Cat Press, of Chicago, 
goes the credit for the publication of the 
book and the composition, others con- 
tributing to the work. 
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Printing in the Americas 

As stated in the foreword of this new 
book by John Clyde Oswald, well known 
writer on subjects pertaining to printing, 
“the story of printing in America is al- 
most the story of America itself.” The 
tools of the first permanent settlers were, 
as Mr. Oswald states, “saws, axes, and 
hammers,” but, as he continues, “soon 
those who wielded them were joined by 
others with presses and type.” Again, “so 
far as the United States is concerned, edu- 
cation and printing started their careers 
hand in hand. Henry Dunster, the first 
president of Harvard College, which was 
founded only eighteen years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, was 
also the guiding spirit of the first printing 
office to be set up in the colonies.” 

It is well that we as printers be re- 
minded of the important part our art of 
printing has played in the development of 
this nation. In this age of commercialism 
we are apt to forget that the industry of 
printing has been one of the outstanding 
factors in our national development and 
progress. Mr. Oswald brings to us phases 
of the industry’s activities, starting with 
the introduction of printing in Colonial 
America, that should lead us to deeper 
thinking of some of the things for which 
printing stands. 

“What Printing Brought to the New 
World” is the title of the opening chapter 
of this book, and here we get the “‘begin- 
ning” of printing in America. The book 
as a whole may well be termed a collec- 
tion of “firsts” in American printing, the 
second chapter being “The First News- 
papers,” the third “First American Bible 
Printing.” The illustrations, of which 
there are many, show reproductions of 
such subjects as the first attempt at an 
American newspaper, the first newspaper 
to be established in the English Colonies 
in America, and America’s first daily 
newspaper. The frontispiece shows a title 
page in two colors, the first color print- 
ing done in America. 

In chapter four we find “Other Pub- 
lishing Ventures,” referring to the publi- 
cation of almanacs by colonial printers. 
Then we come to the “Equipment of the 
Colonial Printshops”; then “Matthew 
Day, First to Print in the English Colo- 
nies,” in which chapter Mr. Oswald dis- 
pels the general belief that Stephen 
Daye, the father of Matthew (Matthew 
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dropped the final “e”), was the first 
printer. Mr. Oswald follows through with 
the different families of printers, also the 
beginnings of printing in the different 
states, and concludes with chapters on 
“Fine Bookmaking,” “Typography,” 
“Machines and Methods,” “Printing Or- 
ganizations,” and chapters on South and 
Central America and the West Indies. 





tography it has been our privilege to 
read; and, being given a plain, simple 
language, easily understandable, in a 
catechistical treatment, it is all the more 
interesting, especially to the reader who 
is not up on the scientific photographic 
terms and jargon. 

Adding to its value are interesting 
diagrams and actual illustrations show- 


moving subjects, 








the Carbro print process 


record negatives and put in contact with 
sensitized carbon tissue, then the carbon 
tissue print being placed on celluloid. 
forming a transparency, and the three 
transparencies, for the yellow, red, and 
blue, being laid one over the other giv- 
ing a complete color print of the subject 
photographed. Also the Lumiere proc- 
ess, which gives only the glass negative 





Phen there is the “one-shot” or simultaneous camera (Fig. 7), which makes its 
three color negatives simultaneously and with but one exposure. 

VY. Which type camera produces most satisfactory results? 

A. Each type of camera i- fitted for a specific type of job. however, the color 
photographer hest equipped to handle the widest range of good color photography 
operates the single exposure changeable plate holder type of camera, or slide- 


hack type for still life work. and the simultaneous type of camera for life or 


Q.--4s there more than one method of making the color prints? 
A. Yes, there are several methods of making the color prints, but the great 


recent adoption of color photography for commercial work can. be attributed to 


Spread from “If You Have a Product to Sell,” booklet dealing with the basic principles of color photography, by the Manz Corporation, of Chicago 


“Printing in the Americas,” by John 
Clyde Oswald, is published by The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York: 608 
pages, 160 illustrations, 91 chapters, and 
extensively indexed. Publication price 
is advertised as $7.50. 


On Color Photography 


“Tf You Have a Product to Sell” is the 
title of an exceedingly interesting book- 
let recently issued by the Manz Corpo- 
ration, of Chicago. It is prepared with a 
view to presenting the advantages of di- 
rect-color photography and of course it’s 
a demonstration of the work done by the 
company. But a more appropriate title, 
leaving out the fact that it is a sales book- 
let, would be “An Explanation of the 
Principles of Color Photography,” for it 
is just that. 

Presented in the booklet, which is of 
thirty-pages and cover, 734 by 934, is 
one of the best descriptions of color pho- 


ing the principles of the separation of 
colors through filters, the regular cam- 
era which makes one color separation at 
a time, and the one-shot camera which 
makes the three color negatives at one 
exposure. Illustrations produced by fine 
color photography are numerous. 

Indicative of the descriptive matter is 
this question: “Which type camera pro- 
duces the most satisfactory results?” 
The answer given is: “Each type of cam- 
era is fitted for a specific type of job; 
however, the color photographer best 
equipped to handle the widest range of 
good color photography operates the 
single-exposure changeable-plate-holder 
type of camera, or slide-back type, for 
still-life work, and the simultaneous type 
of camera for life or moving subjects.” 
Diagrams show the three different types 
of cameras as used today. 

Methods of making the color prints are 
described, the Carbro print by which bro- 


mide prints are made from the color- 


in colors, and likewise the Chromotone, 
Dyebro, Jos-pe, Finlay, and Dufay proc- 
esses, together with the Pinetype or 
Urachrome method which is typical of 
the dye or inhibition process, each being 
described briefly but sufficiently to give 
a good idea of the process. 

With a small amount of sales talk for 
the company itself, and illustrations, 
both in color and straight black-and- 
white, views in the Manz studios are 
shown depicting the actual taking of 
photographs with the complete set-ups, 
revealing how with the necessary props 
and accessories the highest type of pho- 
tography from both still and life sub- 
jects can be made right in the studios. 

Printed, of course, to conform to Manz 
standards, which means the utmost in 
quality printing, the book is unusually 
attractive and interesting, and above all 
instructive; qualities which go far in the 
making of a booklet which in reality pre- 
sents a fine sales demonstration. 
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A NOTE ON UNCLE SAM’S HYPHENS 


By Edward N. Teall 


OMPOUNDING fascinates me. The 
more I study it, the more I admire 
it. There have been times when I de- 
spaired of ever getting it straightened out 
in my mind, and other times when I have 
thought I had it all lined up in good 
marching order. For one and the same 
reason, it is foolish to be discouraged 
over compounding, or to think you have 
devised a system that will stand up under 
all tests. The reason is that compounding 
is more of an art than a science. 

Certainly we should have guiding prin- 
ciples, clearly and exactly defined, and 
workable. But when you start out to make 
rules for compounding, you are heading 
into a wilderness. Rules breed like rab- 
bits, and their progeny take the form of 
a multitude of exceptions. The principal 
source of difficulty is the presence of 
overlapping categories. You say, “T’ll 
make the -ing combinations all open.” 
That gives you dining room. But you have 
already decided that in your system the 
-room words shall be solid—which gives 
you diningroom. And Old Man Consis- 
tency thumbs his nose at you. There just 
isn’t any way to get around it, you have 
to make an arbitrary choice, and which- 
ever rule you decide to apply, you are 
necessarily breaking the other. That’s 
where the art comes in. 

You can’t squeeze the English lan- 
guage into corsets. The grammarians 
have been trying to do it, for ages. They 
haven’t had much success. I’m not mak- 
ing cheap fun of the grammar books. I’m 
not saying that idiom is greater or better 
than grammar. They are separate things. 
Grammar: “It is I.” Idiom: “It’s me.” 

Punctuation can be put on a scientific 
basis more easily than compounding or 
grammar can, but even so, the factor of 
personality, in writer and reader, has to 
be taken into account. What’s a comma- 
size pause to one person is a semi-stop to 
another, and might even need a period to 
meet the pace of a third. 

This does not mean that we should re- 
ject rules and quit trying to fix and indi- 
cate values through use of pointing. It 
simply means that there will always be 
individual styles—for which we thank 
heaven, because strictly scientific writing 
would be drearily monotonous. Individ- 
uality shows not only in thought but also 
in choice of words, in the casting of sen- 
tences, in punctuation, in compounding. 

For some years, in my study of com- 
pounding, I tried to get the whole thing 
into rule form. I wanted to line the words 
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up in groups or classes; to sort them all 
out and fit them to formula. It was a lot 
of fun, and it really did (I am comfort- 
ably sure) help us all in getting at least 
a clearer understanding of the nature of 
the problems of compounding. 

But as I go along I find less and less 
satisfaction in the making of rules. More 
and more, I find simple common sense is 
what we need in putting words together 
to make new meanings. Even a baseball 
bleacher fan who can hardly be thought 
of as even hyphen-conscious would per- 
ceive a difference between extra base-hits 
and extra-base hits. A hundred rules that 
you can’t manage aren’t worth one-half 
of one per cent as much as this one: Use 
the hyphen when it makes your meaning 
more clear. If you’re sure of being cor- 
rectly understood, your “‘system” is okay. 

Well—this clears the way for a little 
comment on the compounding section in 
the “Style Manual of the Department of 
State,” recently published. You can see, 
in the light of the foregoing remarks, why 
from the seventy-five pages of rules, lists, 
and discussion, I turn first of all to this: 

So-called “two-word forms” of compounds (a 
misnomer) are not included in this list. 

Why is “two-word form” a misnomer? 
If the authors of the manual can work out 
a more graceful way of presenting the 
idea, I would be first to thank them. But 
“two-word form” is not a misnomer at 
all. Of course the authors of the State De- 
partment stylebook are finding fault not 
with the expression itself, but with the 
practice (quite conspicuously my own, 
by the way), of adding to the solids and 
the hyphened combinations a great group 
or class of what I call “two-worders”— 
the open form. By branding these as “so- 
called” and dismissing their classifica- 
tion as a misnomer the State Department 
manualists exclude from the territory of 
compounding thousands of expressions 
that simply must be considered if the sub- 
ject of compounding is to be understood. 

Does almond-eyed (in the manual list 
of hyphened forms) cease to be a com- 
pound if I write it in the two-word form: 
almond eyed? No: the nature of the com- 
bination remains unaffected. Its force is 
undiminished. Its integrity is unim- 
paired. It simply has lost the visible type- 
sign of compounding. The coalescence of 
the two units into a new sense is unweak- 
ened, however. 

The true function of the hyphen is sim- 
ply to mark, visibly, the fact of com- 
pounding. Modern usage is tending 


mightily toward simplification, what in 
my recently issued book “Meet Mr. 
Hyphen” is described as streamlining. 
Usage splits as between the solid form 
and the two-word form. You will see 
hipbone and hip bone in type much more 
often than hip-bone. No one ever writes 
stream-lining; it is almost universally 
linked as a single word, a three-syllable 
word, streamlining. 

The only way to make a misnomer out 
of “two-word form” is to call the first 
word of such a pair an adjective; and 
that gives a sad wrench to the idea of 
compounding. Olive in olive-tree is not at 
all an adjective; it does not suggest any 
quality of the tree, such as color, hard- 
ness, size, strength. It is not even rightly 
to be called a noun employed adjectiv- 
ally. It is a straight noun, its nature un- 
changed by the coupling with another 
noun. It has a function for which I have 
invented the name “noun of identifica- 
tion.” This cuts deep! 

In ant hill, the first word has that func- 
tion of identification; it is a hill made by 
ants, not any other kind of hill. Would 
the authors of the manual write 
railroadstation, or railroad-station? I 
think they would make it railroad station 
—and it would still be a compound; 
railroad is not an adjective. 

Heavens, how fast space vanishes! 
There is so much to say, and so little 
room to say it in, I despair of ever getting 
the whole thing down on paper. But for 
the present let it go at this: that the two- 
word or open form in compounding is 
not merely important, it is essential. It is 
indispensable to any consideration of 
the subject of compounding. 

One all too common error must be dis- 
posed of, if we are ever to get anywhere in 
this matter; and that is, the idea that the 
only real compound is one with a hyphen 
in it, and the solid form is just a sort of 
variation on this style. When two words 
stand together without grammatical (syn- 
tactic) relation, they constitute a com- 
pound—no matter how you write or print 
them: gaslight, gas-light, or gas light. 

It will be a tremendous contribution to 
the advancement of writing and printing 
when we get this complicated subject all 
straightened out, reducing chaos to order. 


x * 
Novelty Paper, White Ink 


A printer who wanted to turn out a 
“different looking” job decided to try a 
novel combination of paper and ink. For 
stock he selected a glazed, white, trans- 
parent paper, similar to tympan paper. 
On this he printed a fish-and-bubbles de- 
sign in white ink, over which he printed 
his text in traditional black. 
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THOSE LONG-OVERDUE ACCOUNTS: WHAT METHOD DO YOU USE TO COLLECT THEM? 


HERE’S HOW ONE PRINTER HANDLES THIS TICKLISH BUSINESS. HE MAKES USE OF 


STICKERS ¢ LETTERS ¢ TACT 


bad accounts to an absolute mini- 

mum? When this question was put 
up squarely to a printer recently the an- 
swer was, “Yes, if you use the right 
amount of persistence and continuity, 
tempered with tact.” This, reduced to 
simple outline, may be stated as follows: 


I S IT POSSIBLE to reduce the loss from 


1. The collection methods must bring home 
the bacon, without resorting to legal action and 
unnecessary expense, and without leaving a bad 
taste in the customer’s mouth as a result of your 
enforced extractions. 


2. The campaign must be waged consistently 
and persistently from the “drop of the hat,” and 
yet be so adroitly handled that the debtor will 
not be offended. 


3. The moment the account becomes overdue 
it must be set aside for special attention and 
then followed up regularly at five- and ten-day 
intervals. (Note that “regularity.”’) 


“This prescription generally cures,” 
said the printer. “It must, however, be 
compounded in the true pharmaceutical 
style, with certain very important ingre- 
dients accompanying the mixture. 

“The trouble with most men is that 
they have vinegar in their veins. They 
can’t distinguish between ‘slow-pays’ and 
‘dead-beats,’ so they apply the same rem- 
edy indiscriminately as a cure-all. My 
method sifts the “dead-beats’ from the 
‘slow-pays’ by a gradual weeding-out 
process. It really works. 

“T never let an account grow whiskers. 
While slow-pays must be brought to time 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


and dead-beats quickly spotted and se- 
verely dealt with, it is not a good plan to 
relegate every overdue account to the 
dead-beat class, or to send each and all 
of the delinquent accounts a humdinger 
of a collection letter. Those who have 
sufficient honesty will pay their bills 
eventually. All you have to do is to keep 
continually after them in a friendly vein 
until they are paid up in full. 
“Slow-pays have potential sales possi- 
bilities for the future. There is no use 
scratching them from the ledger simply 
because they don’t pay promptly. There 
may be some reasonable excuse. So I 
find out first if there is. If I can get them 
to explain their delinquency I’ve got a 
strangle-hold on their business and, inci- 
dentally, I maintain their friendship. I 
get the money eventually, if not sooner, 





PLEASE 


TAKE NOTICE 


that this account is now being car- 
ried on our books as not yet paid on 
due date. Can’t you send a check by 
return mail, or state when we may 
expect payment? 








First of the four stickers that are attached, one 
at a time, to duplicate statements mailed out at 
ten-day intervals to all the delinquent accounts 


by keeping constantly after overdue ac- 
counts and handling them so adroitly that 
they cannot take offense. 

“Just as soon as an account becomes 
delinquent the monthly statement is made 
out on yellow duplicates and the extra 
copies placed in a follow-up jacket for 
consecutive attention. Every ten days af- 
ter the original statement is mailed, out 
goes one of the duplicate statements with 
a sticker attached, until four have been 
mailed. Then follow three letters. The 
net result of this campaign is a general 
clean-up with but few accounts left over 
for suit or the profit-and-loss account. 

“Gummed stickers are used, printed in 
red, on a white background, with a heavy 
blue border. All letters are typewritten 
because it was found that slow-pays were 
accustomed to printed form letters and 
seldom paid any attention to them. 

“The balance of the accounts which 
fail to respond to stickers are now ap- 
pealed to in the form of personally type- 
written letters—mailed out at ten-day 
intervals. (See examples reproduced on 
the following page.) 

“Any one of this chain of go-getters 
can be counted on to bring in results. It 
is very seldom that the last letter of the 
series has to be mailed. But when it comes 
down to that it shows the dead-beat up, 
while the slow-pay has come across either 
with a check or a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation. The campaign seldom fails. 








WE HAVE BEEN 


WAITING 


most patiently—to receive your 
check, now overdue. Won’t you mail 
it to us immediately or explain why 
you are not making your usual 
prompt settlement? 








Stickers like these would be effective on yellow 
stock. With heavier type, you might print them 
in red, using a blue border. Make them vivid! 


you nave FAILED 


to pay your account promptly, and 
we're growing more impatient over 
your unexplained delay. Why have- 
n’t we heard from you? Please send 
your check in today in the enclosed 
envelope. Give us a break! 








Sticker number three contains a faint hint of 
warning, but it’s still friendly, diplomatic. It’s 
a creditor’s very human appeal for some action 


SAY 


if you don’t pay this account soon, 
whiskers will start growing on it! 
You’ve got a check handy right now, 
so here’s the magic pin. Get busy 
please! We're patient people, but— 








Final sticker of the series makes use of an old 
stunt, but one that still seems to work. The pin, 
of course, is stuck right through the letterhead 
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John Doe Company 
Slowville, Wisconsin 


Gentlemens: 


We don't know whether you have been sick, 
absent on an extended vacation trip, or whether 
you have just plumb forgotten all about that 
little bill of ours for $—————. 


Now, if you will just write us your check 
for all the bills we have been sending you, we 
will call it square at $ (naming the 
amount actually due), without interest. 


That's fair enough, isn't it? And that will 
not only put you completely at ease, but it will 
also put us out of our misery! What do you say? 











John Doe Company 
Slowville, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Say! It's some job to write two good col- 
lection letters in a row! It is a trying thing 
to have to sit down to write you a letter which 
will not only bring home the bacon, but also 
keep you in friendly good humor. 


But, imagine my chagrin at not receiving 
your check promptly after I sent you the last 
letter! 


Now, please don't disappoint me again! You 
can save us both untold embarrassment by send- 
ing in that check today. End my suspense now — 
don't wait again until tomorrow, and then watch 
me smile all over. It's your move, now! 























John Doe Company 
Slowville,: Wisconsin 


Gentlemens 
Well, it's happened! You've done it now! 


You've failed to answer my friendly summons 
and now it is going to be necessary for me to 
resort to a legal summons. You have not called 
me up, written me about your account, or come 
in to ask for an extension. 


But I have a certain way of judging people, 
and my judgment of you is that you're Square — 
with a big capital "S," and I'm just going to 
hang on to that opinion until Friday the Thir- 
teenth. If you don't send in your check by that 
time — well, you know the rest. It's up to you. 
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“Needless to say, the fourth letter 
winds up the campaign. For if the cus- 
tomer does not come in to explain his de- 
linquency or to make a partial payment, 
it is time to sue or charge off the account 
to profit and loss. Thus the scheme auto- 
matically separates the dead-beats from 
the slow-pays.” 

Notice how the first letter opens the 
way for excuses of the most natural kind, 
yet in a jocular way gets under the 
debtor’s hide. Note how the closing words 
make for action of the right kind and 
should get a laugh, even from the most 
hardened slow-pay. 

Observe how the second letter opens 
up with an appeal, plays upon the emo- 
tions, and finally closes with a psycho- 
logical twist which will induce action. 
Throughout, there is a spirit of friendly, 
yet soothing, compulsion—nothing to 
ruffle the temper, under the urge of send- 
ing that check today. 

Note how adroitly the third letter 
swings the noose, yet there is a complete 
absence of any direct threats; they are 
all veiled and sugar-coated, yet they 
mean business, and the recipient knows 
it only too well. If he doesn’t go into ac- 
tion at that point, he’s hard-boiled (or 
hopeless) indeed. 

These letters, of course, are subject to 
modification in individual cases; but 
their general trend will be found effective 
for the average list of overdue accounts. 
It is not necessary to point out that the 
keynote of tact is the essential; tact on 
the part of the business end of the plant 
should be—but too often isn’t—as highly 
developed as it is in the sales and contact 
departments. Printers who feel they are 
lacking in the necessary finesse will 
find the accompanying letters practical 
guides to the solution. 

The stickers can be produced easily in 
any plant; and by using a little ingenuity 
in color scheme and design a printer can 
obtain some surprisingly effective results. 
Here, as in any other branch of advertis- 
ing, the main thing is to catch the eye and 
put the message over swiftly and surely. 
With type, ink, and attractive stock avail- 
able to a printer, there is no reason why 
he shouldn’t get-as good results from his 
collection activities as from his own ad- 
vertising. Approach the matter with fore- 
thought, and you may be surprised! 


x~ * 


If the stickers and duplicate statements, men- 
tioned in the above article, fail to get action, 
these collection letters are next in line. The first 
opens the way for excuses of the most natural 
kind; the second, still very friendly, embodies 
alittle more “urge”; and the third, while sugar- 
coated, shows that the sender means business 




















By Eugene St. John 
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Readers are invited to submit presswork problems. Stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





In One Operation 

I am a pressman with twenty-five years ex- 
perience behind me in the printing industry 
and for the first time in my life I am called 
upon to do a printing and embossing job in one 
impression. The enclosed sample approximates 
the plate I will have to work on. Will you advise 
me if I can use Stewart’s embossing board for 
this job? The firm I work for is a high-grade 
sample house and at least 60 per cent of its 
work is embossed after printing. 

An embossing board is good material 
for counter or male die in this work. The 
rollers should be set as lightly as prac- 
ticable for good inking in order to avoid 
filling the etched parts of the reverse plate 
which would cause a squashed print. The 
counter or male die is made in the usual 
way except that it is large enough to take 
the impression of all of the plate used as 
the female die. The parts to be printed 
but not embossed will require less im- 
pression than the part to be embossed and 
the embossing board is trimmed off from 
the center to the edges of the counter or 
male die accordingly. A few patches in 
spots may be needed to get a good print. 

Another way is to glue a piece of tough 
card on the platen; after it is dry cut away 
all parts that are to print, leaving the 
male die only. The embossing board is 
then glued over this cut-out and a trial 
impression pulled. Whichever way is pre- 
ferred, it is well to start with the platen 
back, advancing it as required. 


Below-Par Halftones 


We enclose catalog which we have recently 
made up and are wondering if you can tell us 
what is wrong with our halftone work. We 
haven’t had much experience yet with screens 
this fine and although we have used a special 
halftone ink and a good grade of stock, still I 
don’t think the results are up to par. Can you 
tell us whether the cause is in the plates or in 
our workmanship? 

A job like this with highlights in the 
center of solid black plates requires over- 
lays graded to suit the tones of the plate. 
Without a cut overlay and using enough 
squeeze and ink to print the solids, the 
highlights and middle tones will print 
muddy. From the slur on the edge of some 
plates it looks as though the platen is not 
parallel to the form, if the job is on a 
platen press, or (on any press) that the 


overlay is not in register with the plate. 
There are numerous specks of dirt in the 
ink and the distribution is very much 
below standard on both red and black 
forms. The red was allowed to dry too 
hard before overprinting the black which 
accounts for the broken overprint in 
spots. The red need be only well set, not 
bone dry. 


Makeready Well Done 


With this letter I am sending a makeready 
job I executed on a cylinder job press. The half- 
tone cut is far from new and not in the best of 
condition. The pressman over me said he consid- 
ered it a hard cut to do anything with. The 
fountain was not used. Will you discuss this job, 
pointing out my errors in method and execu- 
tion? There was no carbon paper so I did my 
overlays on the face. Is this excusable? 

Entirely excusable under the circum- 
stances since you got results. You did a 
good job of makeready without deviating 
from the shortest route between two 
points. In the absence of carbon paper 
you can run a sheet on inked rollers, 
using it as substitute for carbon paper to 


mark out. 


Blur and Dirty Edge 

I am enclosing sample of job which I have 
had trouble with. It was printed one-up-and- 
swing on a cylinder job press. My trouble has 
been in trying to keep the stock clean on the 
gripper edge; after running a lift it shows a 
dirty streak all the way across. I have done 
everything, trying to get away from it; I even 
tried running without the brush but it didn’t 
help any. I think it’s the spray of the ink 
against the edge of the sheet. I have speed cut 
down to two thousand an hour. In running this 
job I also had a drag on the rear end (indicated 
on the sample). I get this drag or smear also 
on type forms when running a sheet with small 
margin on the rear end. 

The edge smear could come from dirt 
on the grippers and front stops of feed 
and delivery tables. There is dirt in the 
air; this mixes with the invisible film of 
oil mist from the air pumps and settles on 
the grippers and stops which should be 
cleaned if dirt shows on the front edge of 
the lift. In order to avoid the wipe of the 
back edge of the sheet against the form, 
place a few tacks in the furniture to hold 
the back end of the sheet up. The heads 
of the tacks should be just low enough to 
escape inking by the rollers. 


Steel Cutting Rule 

I would very much appreciate information 
on the best way to get a clean sharp cut or slit 
through an index card like the sample, running 
the rule in the red form. In running this job I 
tried brass rule under the top sheet; it did not 
cut all the way through the card. Part of the job 
was run on a platen and part on a cylinder job 
press. I am afraid if I build up on the cylinder 
to get a cut through the card it may tear the 
tympan off. 

It is customary to cut small jobs on 
platen presses by securing a sheet of saw 
steel to the platen with countersunk 
screws and placing any makeready for 
the cutting rules under the saw steel. For 
this bit of cutting you can get by if you 
will cement a strip of saw steel to the 
platen with cold liquid solder after get- 
ting the right impression on the cutting 
rule, without drilling screw holes; al- 
though you can quickly do it with an 
electric drill, if you are getting much 
cutting to do. 

On the cylinder job press it is custo- 
mary to fasten saw steel with screws at 
the cylinder-opening edge. You might try 
cementing a strip of steel on the cylinder 
but be careful until sure it will hold. You 
can cut against brass with enough squeeze 
but you will have to move brass to get a 
new cutting line from time to time on a 
long run as the steel cutting rule quickly 
indents brass. On the platen press you 
can also cut against a piece of old steel 
rule cemented to platen. 


Celucoating and Lacquering 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
there is a paragraph about celucoating and 
lacquering. We should be pleased to receive 
any information on the method or process it is 
necessary to follow and the formula for the 
coating solution. We have an ordinary varnish- 
ing machine and would like to know if it could 
be adapted for this type of work. 

In this country it is customary to pur- 
chase the coating solution from a reliable 
concern specializing in this product. 
There are various solutions. Some are 
used on varnishing machines and after 
thinning may be used with spray guns. 
We are sending you the name of the man- 
ufacturer who will be pleased to give you 
information in detail and refer you to 
his representative in your country. 
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Printing on Book Covers 

I am about to run a cover for a book, which 
is made up of bookbinders’ board and cloth top. 
I have a hot-plate attachment for a platen press 
with which to crash cover first. I have tried cover 
inks but do not get good results. I first crashed 
cover and then made a buff tint and a yellow 
tint out of cover inks. I used a rubber plate and 
got good results. On my next run I used a brass 
plate to overprint my tint, a dark green. It was 
on this run that I did not get a clear print. 
There must be special ink for this work, or what 
have you? Was I wrong in using cover inks? 

If you got results running cover ink 
tints it is not necessary to change. It is 
likely the green will not take unaltered 
on the tints because they had dried too 
hard before the overprint. Try printing 
the green on the tints when they are well 
set but not bone dry. If all the tint im- 
pressions have been made, add a mixture 
of equal parts of beeswax, paraffin wax, 
and gloss-drying varnish to the green, an 
ounce of the mixture to the pound of ink. 
The waxes are melted and mixed with 
previously warmed ink. The wax helps 
the green to take but diminishes the gloss 
of the ink so gloss varnish is added to 
counteract this tendency. Run slowly for 
best results. 


Die Cutting on Cylinder Press 

The following is from a letter received 
from Louis D. Kaelin, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: “Your comments in the April is- 
sue on die cutting on a cylinder press 
were very good, but I imagine somewhat 
hard for a beginner to understand. If the 
job was a very high-class one I would 
suggest saving a lot of headache by tak- 
ing it to someone equipped with a large 
cutting-and-creasing platen press and let 
them do the die cutting. Die usually has 
to be nicked considerably to make a job 
deliver on a cylinder press. Then the fin- 
ished cards must either have the nicks 
sanded off (extra labor) or be delivered 
rough to the customer. In my opinion, 
cylinder cutting is only fit for crude 
work, such as cartons and so on. The best 
work is done on platen presses. 

“I might suggest that if the die were 
ordered made up of steel cutting rule, 
enough under type height to allow for 
thickness of steel shell or jacket used, it 
might do away with the possible neces- 
sity of tampering with adjustment of cyl- 
inder or bed of press. 

“Example: if steel jacket used is .028 
thick and press is adjusted for type high, 
steel cutting rule should be about .906 
high. This should just about leave room 
for a spot sheet under shell if press is ad- 
justed for everyday printing. Of course, 
the above figures could be changed, if off, 
to allow for the makeready under shell. 
Either cut down on thickness of shell or 
height of cutting rule. If creasing rule 
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were also used in form along with cut- 
ting rule, it also would have to be reduced 
in height to right proportion with cutting 
rule. This is obvious. 

“Most printers are not familiar with 
adjustment on cylinder press; and to 
save some one from the chance of getting 
his press out of adjustment I thought I 
would offer my suggestion, purely in a 
spirit of codperation.” 


Embossing Compound 

Do you know of a satisfactory embossing 
compound on the market? Enclosed is sample 
of the class of work. Is there a trade magazine 
covering embossing and allied industries? 

Dealers in printers’ supplies carry em- 
bossing compounds, some of which have 
been in use a half century and have stood 
the tests. Embossing is generally consid- 
ered a division of the printing industry. 
There is no magazine devoted to emboss- 
ing that has come to our attention. In- 
structions on the use of the compound 
come with it. 


Names on Certificates 

We are about to place into manufacture an 
order wherein it is necessary to type engross 
the names on various certificates of merit, which 
means setting up of the name, blocking in the 
chase, putting on the press, and then pulling 
one impression. We are writing to ask if you 
know of any better method of doing this class 
of work than the manner described above. 

The only other method we know of is 
to have the individual names written in 
by a neat penman or engrossed by hand. 
This method is quite generally used when 
there is space enough. Otherwise the 
method you outline is used. 


Register Deckle-Edge Paper 

We are printing a job on deckle-edge text 
paper on a cylinder press, eight-page forms, 
work and back. How can we secure perfect 
register? 

You may place a sheet up to the guides 
and mark their position on the sheet. Lay 
this sheet on top of a lift, which must be 
firmly held, and with a file you may 
smooth the deckle at the guide positions. 
















I thought it was 
against the rules 
to smoke during 
working hours. 

















That applied ll 
to those who spend 
time fondJing their 
mustache. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Now What? 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Source of Ancient Knowledge 


e@ The recent exhibition of Pliny’s “Historia 
Naturalis—first published by the famous Latin 
author in A. D. 77, but put in more modern book 
form in 1481, twenty-seven years after the in- 
vention of movable-type printing, by Andrea 
Portilla—has aroused interest by the fact that 
it is not only a natural history in the modern 
sense of the term but is a vast encyclopedia of 
ancient knowledge and belief upon almost every 
known subject. It is considered a treasure house 
of information on the ancient world. Pliny was 
an inveterate “investigator” and brought on his 
death by his efforts to observe more closely an 
eruption of Vesuvius. 


The Spread of Printing 


e@ It is not generally realized that the many 
printers and scholars who had gathered at 
Mainz, attracted by the new process of printing 
from movable type, were suddenly scattered 
throughout Europe because of a quarrel be- 
tween the Archbishop and a Count, causing the 
sack of the city, withdrawal of ancient priv- 
ileges, and the exile of many citizens and visi- 
tors to that famous city. 


Conservation of Pulp Wood 


e By the application of scientific methods of 
forestry, the stands of pulp wood in Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi will be conserved by 
the voluntary action of the Pulp Wood Asso- 
ciation and the Pulp and Paper Mill Operators 
of that territory, with the codperation of the 
federai and state authorities. 


Purity of Paper Fibers 


e@ The National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recommends that hereafter the 
basis of classification for writing and printing 
papers be the purity of the paper fibers con- 
tained therein instead of classifying papers as 
to quality according to rag content. The Bu- 
reau says improved wood fibers are supplanting 
to some extent the rope fibers used to make 
tough, durable products. 


Reduce Printing Establishments 


e At a recent conference of the Directors of 
Europe’s Master Printers Association, held in 
London, the question of further expansion in the 
printing industry was discussed. Movements are 
under way to stop the erection of new printing 
establishments at the time when many existing 
plants have to reduce payrolls to a minimum. 
Holland has created a commission from differ- 
ent branches of the graphic arts industry as 
well as the supply houses with the purpose of 
examining thoroughly the establishing of new 


plants. Before given permission to open a new 
print shop, the owner must have at least 3 to 
5,000 guilders working capital. Special attention 
is also given to see that the owner has the proper 
technical and business training required by the 
trade organizations. Many new businesses have 
thus been kept from opening because the supply 
people refused, upon the decision by this com- 
mission, to furnish them with materials. The 
same principles are used in Germany to prevent 
the opening of new enterprises that are on an 
unsound basis. 


Repeat Orders Are Indexed 


@ Many who have been successful in reprint- 
ing at regular intervals commercial forms be- 
cause of having the forms standing, keep a 
record of all such orders on a small card and 
file the card in a weekly or monthly index. 
If the order be of a seasonal nature, it is filed 
by the proper month; if quantity used is the 
determining factor, quantity ordered will de- 
termine how far ahead the card should be filed. 


Germ-Killing Wrapper 


e A Danish boxmaker has invented a wrapping 
paper claimed to be sudden death to bacteria. 
The paper is impregnated with a special prepa- 
ration which has a strong action on bacteria 
but is not injurious to humans. It is said that 
fruit wrapped in this paper may be preserved 
over long periods. 


Waterproof, Odorless Paper 


e Synthetic elastic developed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company was recently applied to one 
side of a high-grade forty-pound kraft paper, 
making the paper suitable for any service where 
waterproof, oilproof, greaseproof, airtight, or 
sanitary paper is required. Because it is odor- 
less, it is said to be suitable for use with food- 
stuffs, medicines, and other chemicals. 


The First Stereotype 


e According to Amos W. Bishop, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century a European printer 
soldered together in the form the bottoms of 
type pages of the Bible which he had composed. 
While preventing the pieing of the type, it ren- 
dered the great mass of type useless for other 
purposes. It was unquestionably a stereotype, 
because the word, derived from two Greek 
words, means “solid-type.” 

The modern stereotype is obtained by taking 
a cast from a matrix or mat which has been 
made by taking a mold of the desired printing 
surface in plaster of paris, papier-mache, or 
flong, by rolling or beating. It’s an invaluable 
printer’s tool. 


First Color Printing 


e The first color printing was done in 1455 
when colored initials were used in a new 
edition of the Bible, according to Prof. Arthur 
C. Hardy; Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, whose extensive research in color has 
resulted in the invention of the “spectropho- 
tometer,” an instrument for the measurement 
of color. (See THE INLAND Printer, October, 
1936.) The work of Professor Hardy led to 
the new theory of the possible faithful repro- 
duction of color automatically by means of 
printing processes, 


The Chronicles of London 


e@ For a number of years authorities of London, 
England, have been literally dusting off the old 
records in the Guildhall Library. Some of these 
are to be put in book form under the title, “The 
Great Chronicle of London.” Others are being 
cleaned, indexed, and placed in dust-proof cases 
so as to be available for use. The entire col- 
lection is being thus preserved because of its 
historical value for the social, economic, and 
geneological information contained therein. 
The records go back in part to 1189 A. D. 


Releasing Type Metal 


e Printing plants of Germany are rich “mines” 
of lead which the Government needs for muni- 
tions. To release this metal, the Government 
has forced the printers to substitute “Kunst 
Hartz,” an artificial resin, known as Germany’s 
new wonder material. Used first for small cab- 
inets, billiard balls, buttons, and dishes, it is 
now being used in printers’ composition, releas- 
ing about half of the lead supply in German 
printing houses. 


Government and Newspaper Men 


e@ Because of the shortage of newspaper men, 
the Nationalist Government of China has or- 
dered the establishment of journalism courses 
in all universities and colleges of the country. 
France has grouped twenty different journalistic 
bodies, representing the parliamentary, finan- 
cial, judicial, dramatic, and sporting press, into 
one professional association of French jour- 
nalists and news gatherers. 


The Coronation Bible 


@ Not a single sheet of the precious paper made 
from Japanese fiber was spoiled by The Oxford 
University Press when it printed the Coronation 
Bible. The only other book said to have been 
printed on similar paper is the Bible in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. The paper 
in both instances was supplied by Bruce Rogers. 
(See THE INLAND Printer, July, for reproduc- 
tion of the Coronation Bible.) 
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Explanations of unusual and time-sav- 
ing ideas are solicited for this depart- 
ment. For each idea accepted we will pay 
one dollar on publication.—T HE EpITor. 


iB 


I save the waxed wrapping paper that 
gummed stock usually comes in, and use 
it as the top drawsheet, waxed side up, 
for short work-and-turn forms. This elim- 
inates the oiling of the packing, and a 
wet job can be backed up without smut- 
ting or piling. One drawsheet for a ver- 
tical press can be cut from a 17- by 22- 
inch wrapper.—L. E. REILAND. 


IEA ¥ 


It often happens that a platen press 
must be left standing for quite some time 
between runs, but certain inks dry fast 
enough to harden on the platen within a 
few hours, so that the press must either 
be washed up or turned over at short 
intervals of time. 

However, any ordinary ink can be left 
on the press indefinitely and prevented 
from drying if a sheet of paper is stuck 
over the ink on the platen. Bond, or even 
news-print will do, and the sheet should 
be somewhat larger than the platen. It 
should be rubbed with the palm of the 
hand until it sticks all over. When the 
press is to be run again, the paper is care- 
fully drawn off, exposing the fresh ink. 

The rollers will stand exposed for a 
much longer time than the platen will 
without hardening of the ink. Of course, 
for longer intervals, such as overnight, 
the press must be washed up, as the 
rollers would suffer.—A. G. Kovacn. 


EEA ! 


Considerable labor and time can be 
saved at the cutting machine if the oper- 
ator is supplied with a cake of good cas- 
tile soap and some talcum powder tied in 
a cloth bag. By soaping the knife before 
each cut it is possible to cut much larger 
lifts without straining the machine. This 
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is particularly noticeable when cutting 
eggshell or similar stock. Heavy lifts of 
stock can be handled with greater ease if 
the bed of the cutter is dusted with the 
talcum occasionally. This permits the 
stock to slide easily against the guides, 
instead of dragging and usually spoiling 
the bottom sheets.—EucENE J. RHODES. 


IDEA ¥ 


The next time you visit your dentist 
ask him if he has any of those little tools 
he uses to dig into your teeth. Usually 
dentists discard these if there is the least 
break in the point. They can be resharp- 
ened to a pin-point and are wonderfully 
handy for cleaning out rules, picking out 
type, and for pushing down small spaces 
that work up in a form, also for making 
pin-points in overlays.—L. E. REILAND. 


IDEA ¥ 


In printing envelopes, trouble is often 
caused by stock jumping away from the 
guides when the press is speeded up. This 
can be overcome by cutting a slit about 
one inch long just back from guide line, 
then insert a strip of drawsheet same 
width and about six inches long and fold 
over in center but do not crease. You can 
easily feed under this fold and it will 
hold the stock to the guides, and good 
register will be possible at all -times.— 
WiLL1AM Lowber. 


ra 


When the Brownwood Publishing 
Company, of Brownwood, Texas, trims 
magazines, booklets, and other similar 
matter, it speeds up the operation ma- 
terially by attaching a “backstop” to the 
back of the cutter to enable the operator 
to trim both ends of the job without shift- 
ing the cutter. 

After adjusting the blade to trim off the 
proper trim from one end of the first 
batch of the job, the operator then takes 
one or more pieces of cardboard to form 
a thickness equal to the trim from one 





end of the job. He punches a hole in these 
boards and hangs them on the back of the 
teeth of the cutter carriage. When he cuts 
the first end from the job, he merely 
changes ends, jams the cut end against 
the backstop, and lets down the blade, 
the same adjustment fitting the second 
cut as well as the first. 

This saves time by eliminating the 
necessity of handling the entire job a 
second time to cut the ends, or of making 
two adjustments of your cutter blade.— 
Rvuet McDanieL. 


1A 


Bundles often come fastened with a 
flat metal tape. I cut this stripping to 
various lengths and use it as a band for 
the perforator wheel to run on, or for 
perforating rule to cut on. It is hard, but 
very flexible, and can easily be attached 
around the cylinder.—L. E. REmanp. 
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It is sometimes dangerous to attach a 
rack to an ordinary wall and then pile 
heavy articles on the rack. It is poor prac- 
tice, because a one-sided pull is created. 
Such a load is an “eccentric load,” and 
eccentric loads on columns or walls some- 
times end in disaster. If a similar rack 
could be attached to the cEtLING 
other side of the wall and SSSSsss= 
both sides loaded equally 
and simultaneously, there 
would be no eccentric load 
and the possibility of col- 
lapse would be materially 
lessened, obviously. 

The accompanying 
sketch shows a strong rack 
that I have used success- 
fully. I piled heavy ma- 
terials on it—pipe, bars, 
angles, and lumber—and 
it never yielded in the 
least under the strain. 

To make a rack of this 
kind, bore holes in sturdy #772 
° 4 : FLOOR 
upright timbers at a slight Both sides of 
angle as indicated in my wall are used 
sketch. Insert short pieces for supporting 
of pipe to fit nicely in the holes as shown, 
fasten the vertical timbers both at the 
top and bottom, and you have a good 
serviceable rack capable of holding a 
tremendous load. By placing shelves on 
both sides and then loading both sides 
the desired balance is obtained.—W. F. 

ScHaPuHorst, M. E. 
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Examples of everyday printing, 


together with resetting of the 


typographical style by another 





ig A fine lesson to learn right at the beginning is that a 
layout is the handiest, most practical tool in the composing- 
room kit. It is really surprising what remarkable comprehen- 
siveness and readability may be attained in the finished job 
by making a rough layout or plan of the job first. In general, 
the specimens selected for revision and improvement in this 
month’s clinic show an apparent lack of forethought and plan- 
ning. They appear to be “just set.” Incidentally, with some 
thought, it is nearly always possible to incorporate a little 
design into a typographical set-up which will certainly not 
detract from the job and will usually add enough to make it 
genuinely attractive. And lower costs result from planning. 
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hand to indicate possible im- 


provements in the appearance 
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@ The Chicago Craftsman original is spotty and lacks 
unity. In trying to adhere to the format of the inside pages, 
the designer lost valuable space in the center of the set-up. 
This resulted in a general separation of the units and a pro- 
nounced lack of unity in the whole. It isn’t easily read. 

In the reset, the inside page format was disregarded and 
the cover treated as one unit which hangs together well and 
is read at a glance. Plenty of display was given the title with- 
out distracting the reader and causing a subordination of the 
announcement. Enough design was employed to lead the eye 
through the page and make it more attractive. Unimportant 
items were here subordinated instead of being displayed 
separately, thus helping to emphasize the important items. 
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3, Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 
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AST MONTH in this department we made quite. 
L a point of a house-organ, part of whose back * 


cover was a die-cut return post card. We said it 
was smart business to feature a reply card that 
was an integral part of the mailing. Now we 
learn that a Baltimore printer—Schneidereith 
and Sons—has for several months been promot- 
ing a reply-card idea developed to a very scien- 
tific point indeed. As Schneidereith has used 
this tricky idea in monthly mailings, it comes 
under the house-organ category. It’s called The 
Automatic, and the producers refer to it as “one 
of the sweetest little inquiry go-getters in direct- 
mail’s full bag of tricks.” 


“No Name to Sign” 


The novelty of The Automatic lies in the fact 
that when you have written, or typed, or sten- 
ciled the prospect’s name and address on the 
reply card, there is no more writing to be done, 
either by you or the prospect. The address, thus 
placed, shows through a “window” in a fold; 
and the same address, being on the back of the 
perforated reply card, serves as identification 
when the card is returned to you. 

(The over-all size of The Automatic is 64% by 
14. It’s folded three times, with a die-cut win- 
dow at the top, and the return card, on a per- 
forated fold, at the bottom. There’s considerable 
space on front and back for advertising copy.) 

Schneidereith’s own copy on the subject is 
illuminating: “In almost any morning’s mail you 
will find an envelope containing a sales letter, 
a folder, and a business-reply card—the hopeful 
assembly, in other words, of four separate units. 
In the mail which brought you this Automatic 
Post-Card Folder, you found a single medium— 
one tidy unit which, in effect, is a combination 
of those other four... .” 


Plugging the Format 


We understand that Schneidereith doesn’t 
claim to have originated The Automatic; ap- 
parently the company is merely licensed to pro- 
duce this type of mailing piece. (There are, of 
course, many tricky styles of self-contained 
folders available; the “Bivelope,” for example, 
embodies a somewhat similar principle.) But 
Schneidereith’s promotion of the idea is de- 
cidedly slick. Right now, the new format is 
being spotlighted; later, the company’s direct- 
mail and printing facilities will be more thor- 
oughly played up. The first mailing, in June, is 
said to have pulled 2 per cent return on a 1,700 
list. Apparently our abbreviated treatise Jast 
month on reply-card psychology was on the right 
track. Anyway, we think Schneidereith is. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


El] Centro, in the “desert country” of Cali- 
fornia, has a lively booster in El Centrographs, 
house-organ of the Elite Printing Company. 
Randall Henderson, Elite’s manager, does a 
good job of writing the sheet, which plugs, with 
gusto, Elite’s printing services and El Centro’s 
future. . . . August issue of The York Trade 
Compositor celebrated the sixth year of publica- 
tion of the York Composition Company’s house- 
organ, York, Pennsylvania. Congratulations to 


; Phil Mann and gang. ... : A prize-winning photo- 


graph of rocks, sea, and spray was used as a bled 
cover on The Betz Indicator, house-organ of 
W. H. & L. D. Betz, chemical engineers, printed 
by Williams Brothers, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Excellent halftone, refreshing subject. ... A re- 
ply card inserted in Good Impressions, monthly 
mailing of The Livingstone Press, Limited, 
Toronto, carried miniature halftones of the com- 
pany’s three principals. “We hope our cordial 
contacts will help to keep us in mind when you 
are planning printing.” The personal touch adds 
warmth. ... We’ve always liked the title of the 
house-organ of The Lund Press, Incorporated, 
Minneapolis: Topics in 10 Point. We like its 
brisk editorials, too. ... From London we receive 
occasional copies of Prism, house-organ of W. G. 
Briggs and Company, Limited. Neat title for a 
photoengraver’s publication, what? . . . Gilbert 
Printing Service, Lakewood, Ohio, issues The 
Gilbert Magazine unpretentiously but with con- 
siderable taste. No tricks: just clean-cut type 
and intelligent comment. 


Eggs, Pickles, Church Bells 

We've been getting monthly “calendar scratch 
pads” from the B & M Printing Company, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, for some little time, but it was 








HERE TO STAY! 


THERES A NEW invention called the 
“steam” engine, which does the work of 
three men (or six house-organ editors) 
and we advise you to keep an eye on it! 
News of this ingenious newfangled con- 
traption reaches us by way of the Alma- 
nac Number of Clement Comments, the 
progressive house-organ of J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo, New York, from which 
the above illustration is taken. Clement, 
we are given to understand, has been pub- 
lishing almanacs in a big way for over 
half a century (in addition to its other 
first-class printing work), so you can 
imagine that the Almanac Number is 
highly informative as well as a Joy to Be- 
hold. Old wood cuts are used throughout; 
we doff our beaver to editor W.C. Thomas 
for a charming job. Maybe his typewriter 
has a steam attachment!—A. E. P. 











only recently that we realized these intriguing 
little mailings actually were doing a house- 
organ’s job. With a stack of them before us, we 
now perceive that B & M has a lot of house-organ 
behind it, so to speak. 

Each pad (3% by 5%) contains a specially 
written article; but instead of being printed all 
in one place, it is broken into short paragraphs 
of four or five lines which are printed at the 
tops of the pages, directly under the daily dates. 
There’s a page, naturally, for every day of the 
month; every time you tear off a perforated sheet 
a new fact comes to light. 

And facts are what B & M gives you plenty of. 
One pad, for example, featured eggs; twenty- 
four different ways of serving them were listed. 
Other titles have been “Church Bells,” “Christ- 
mas Presents,” “Our National Monuments,” 
“Silver Foxes,” “National Forests of Colorado.” 
You can see the possibilities. An especially pop- 
ular pad was the one devoted to the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Fort Collins. 
When the local pickle factory was written up, a 
pickle label was pasted on the front cover. One 
pad carried a short mystery story, “His Hand 
Betrayed Him.” 


Man With a Knapsack 


A “birthday issue” (Number 48) was made 
up of statements of local citizens. Said one: “I 
like the B & M calendar scratch pad so well I 
tried to buy some space in it; was peeved when 
Bill refused.” 

Bill is W. A. Berry, the proprietor. He was 
apprenticed at the age of fifteen, learned the 
trade in Carthage, Missouri, and has been a 
printer—part of the time a newspaper publisher 
—for some forty-five years. (There was an in- 
terval of six years during which he tried his 
hand at other lines, but printers’ ink drew him 
back into the harness.) In 1930 he had a chance 
to buy the present shop, and the B & M (Berry 
& McClelland) Printing Company came into 
existence. In 1933 Mr. McClelland sold out his 
interest; but Mr. Berry gives Joe McClelland 
credit for having originated the calendar-pad 
idea. He takes little credit for the articles them- 
selves. Most of what has been printed has been 
written or selected by friends of his, who usually 
get a by-line. 

Fort Collins isn’t so large that Mr. Berry 
can’t contact most of his customers and pros- 
pects in person. Each month he loads up a knap- 
sack full of pads and makes the rounds. Wher- 
ever possible, he calls on the Boss himself and 
sees that a pad gets onto his desk. In four years 
time, B & M pads have grown to be something of 
a local institution. For good measure, Mr. Berry 
recently printed and distributed a little pocket 
note-book containing a list of carefully compiled 
metor trips. 

A modest line or two regarding his printing 
service and office equipment occasionally ap- 
pears in the pads, but in the main he provides 
his readers with diversion or information. Scep- 
tics in the audience who poof at good-will tactics 
such as these can go right on poofing. B & M 
calendar pads will continue to be printed, 
watched for, written on, talked about, and liked. 


Meet the “Printsmith”’ 


We welcome The Printsmith, a neat little 
four-pager, to the house-organ ranks. The guid- 
ing spirit is L. Landon Smith, of the Smith 
Printing Company, Kansas City, Kansas. “We 
believe we are the first,” writes Mr. Smith, “to 
use the word ‘Printsmith.’ There are black- 
smiths, silversmiths, goldsmiths, and copper- 
smiths—so why not a ‘Printsmith’?” Why not 
indeed! say we. More power to you, Mr. S. 
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Type Pictures 
by Thuringer 


indicate that Joseph Thuringer is no 
tyro when it comes to cutting rules and 
assembling “‘typoddities.” For the last 
three years, as layout man and typogra- 
pher with Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorpo- 
rated, Cleveland, he has been turning out 
front-rank typography and, incidentally, 
making no small name for himself as a 
designer of type pictures. (His skill is 
further demonstrated elsewhere in this is- 
sue in a reproduction of prize-winning 
displays of the O. K. Light Type Foundry 
contest. Joseph Thuringer’s entry was 
awarded second place.) 

When Joe Thuringer came to this coun- 
try from Germany in 1928 he had plenty 
of experience behind him, but little rec- 
ognition. He’d started his printing career 
in a small country newspaper. After two 
and a half years of such work he became 
restless, and went “tramping’”—the cus- 
tomary procedure, it seems, of young 
printers in Germany. Settling down to 
serious study in Karlsruhe, he attended 
the Kunstgewerbeschule, the printing 
school there, later working for the City 
and University Press at Breslau. At Bres- 
lau he also attended the Art Trade School 
and the Master Printing School, but his 
age (nineteen) barred him from taking 
the final examinations. In Hamburg he 
produced cards, letterheads, and booklets 
that didn’t displease him, but eventually 
decided to try his luck in the United 
States. He wanted broader experience. 

Going to Chicago, he worked in about 
a dozen print shops, and also did free- 
lance designing. Considerable run-of-the- 
mine stuff went through his hands, but 
all his free time was devoted to research, 
study, and experiment. He spent many 
hours at the Newberry Library, going 
through foreign publications, weighing 
contemporary design. It was his own ini- 
tiative that kept him at it, exploring the 
by-paths seldom reached by the more 
formal type of schooling. 

Mr. Thuringer lays stress on the fact 
that printing schools can only go so far 
in the business of imparting skill. The 
real development comes from the inner 
urge of the student himself. “It’s the over- 
time on your own hook that makes the 
difference,” says Joe. Most of the things 
he has learned, he says, aren’t taught in 
schools. They’re picked up out in the 
shop, during tireless experimentation. 
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Type pictures and ornaments produced by Joseph Thuringer in the course of his work as layout 
man and typographer with Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleveland, have attracted consid- 
erable attention. Most of the above specimens originally appeared in Bohme & Blinkmann type 
catalogs or promotion pieces; a few were created for personal use. Three-dimensional effects seem 
to be Mr. Thuringer’s specialty, the “architectural” designs being particularly noteworthy. Inci- 
dentally, THE INLAND Printer would be interested to receive similar type specimens from others 
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A Tribute to A. T. A. 


Ordinarily one does not devote space in his 
own publicity matter to the purpose of eulo- 
gizing those classed as his competitors. There 
are cases, however, where broad-minded men 
look upon competitors as coéperators, and evi- 
dently that is the attitude of Edwin H. Stuart, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who in the issue 
of his house-organ, Typo Graphic, for August, 
has devoted a special insert of eight pages to 
a tribute to the Advertising Typographers Asso- 
ciation of America, Incorporated, and thereby 
to his fellow workers in the field of advertising 
typography throughout this country. 

In a special page immediately preceding the 
opening of the reading matter of the house- 
organ, facing the first page of reading, in fact, 
appears the following unusual message under 
the caption, “An Unblemished Record”: “No 
professional advertising typographer (engaged 
exclusively in the business of designing display 
advertising) has ever gone into bankruptcy, 
been drenched by a receivership immunity bath, 
taken a composition settlement, or nose-dived 
under the friendly, protective 77-B. Please 
note, dear readers, that we say ‘professional 
typographers.’ This has nothing to do with 
other branches of the graphic arts. We are 
justly proud of this record and hereby extend 
sincere and hearty congratulations to the na- 
tional membership of the Advertising Typog- 
raphers of America, listed herewith.” Follows 
the list of members. 

The eight-page insert is in itself an excellent 
specimen of high-grade typography—simple, 
neat, and dignified, and is printed in black and 
light blue on a paper with a pinkish mottled 
effect. Portraits of ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation as well as the present officers are shown 
at the lower-outside corner of each page. 

A brief account of the origination and devel- 
opment of the A.T.A. is given, including its 
objectives and impelling motives, the purposes 
for which it stands, and the part it has played 
in the development of high-class advertising 
typography. We quote the initial paragraphs: 

“With the growth of modern advertising 
methods came the realization of the necessity 
for correct and studied typography to better 
focus reader attention to an advertisement. 
Previous to this renascence, advertising lacked 
the charm and forcefulness so essential for the 
winning of the reader’s interest. Students of 
scientific advertising methods made the discov- 
ery that, besides effective copy, an advertisement 
must possess not only legibility, but also the 
characteristics of true art, namely: beauty, pro- 
portion, balance, and color. Advertisers and 
advertising agencies, therefore, turned to estab- 
lishments where craftsmanship in typesetting 
was being developed. And so out of this new 
conception of the necessity for proper type 
arrangement, there gradually arose a number 
of houses throughout the country which set up 


their individual organizations and acquired all 
the necessary equipment and a variety of type 
faces to furnish this highly specialized service. 

“The industry of advertising typography now 
took its place as the logical source of supply 
for the typography of advertising. It opened 
up a field for the endeavors of those possessing 
special craftsmanship and talent in the intelli- 
gent handling of type, layout, and design. It 
developed outstanding personalities and recog- 
nized leaders of the typographer’s art whose 
names today are bywords in the advertising 
agencies of the country. 

“While this industry is comparatively a small 
one, it has developed its own peculiar problems 
together with those that affect general industry 
—technical questions, such as cost finding, eco- 
nomic production methods, standardization of 
type faces, problems of organized service, and 
economic problems such as labor relationship, 
customer and industry member relationship, 
which necessitated the creation of a code of 
fair and equitable trade customs.” 

Then follows the account of the first getting 
together of the New York group in 1920, and 
the later gathering of advertising typographers 
from all over the country which brought the 
formation of the association in 1927. And 
tribute is paid to the accomplishments of the 
association through its members. 


Heitkamp A. T. F. Vice-President 


Frederick B. Heitkamp, formerly general 
sales manager of the American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company according to an announce- 
ment made by T. R. Jones, president of A. T. F. 

Mr. Heitkamp joined the A. T. F. forces in 
April, 1936, prior to that time being connected 
with Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, of 
Aurora, Illinois. For many years before his con- 
nection with Lyon Metal Products he was the 
general sales manager of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine and Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Many innovations in sales policies have been 
developed by A. T. F. under Mr. Heitkamp’s 
direction, and the company has also introduced 
a number of new products and type faces, 
among the latter being the Kaufman Script, 
Onyx, and Stencil. 


Letterhead-Idea Service 


A new idea in the way of service for printers 
is being offered by the Tucker Letterhead Idea 
Service, of New Philadelphia, Ohio. Eight to 
twelve designs are mailed each month accom- 
panied by an analysis sheet giving detailed 
information pertaining to each letterhead, such 
as the names and sizes of type used, color com- 
binations, a simple method of making effective 
rubber-plate backgrounds, and so on. The com- 
plete service, it is said, is to contain over one 
hundred designs. 


A.I. G. A. Exhibits 


Nine exhibitions will be sent on tour through- 
out the country during the coming year by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts according 
to the announcement recently issued. These 
exhibits include a retrospective exhibition of 
books from California which will be made up 
of all the books produced in California that 
have been included in the past Fifty Books of 
the Year exhibits. The release date is October, 
1937. Another retrospective exhibition, also to 
be released in October, will consist of all the 
books produced in the Middle West that have 
been included in the past Fifty Books of the 
Year exhibits. 

Fifty British books of the year, which will 
be shown in New York in October and released 
for the tour in November, will consist of the 
jury selection by the First Edition Club, 
London, of books made in England in 1936. 

Other exhibits among those to be sent on 
tour will include one showing work of W. A. 
Dwiggins, to be started out in January, 1938; 
private press books, selected volumes from pri- 
vate presses operated by members of the A. I. 
G. A., will start out in January; commercial 
printing of the year, to start in February; callig- 
raphy and illumination, a selection of contem- 
porary work from England, to start in February; 
the technique of book illustration, which will 
be an exhibit of books illustrated by the various 
processes available, together with the tools, 
plates, and equipment utilized in each tech- 
nique, this to be released in April. 

Then there will be the regular Fifty Books 
of the Year exhibit, the sixteenth annual jury 
selection of American bookmaking of outstand- 
ing physical excellence, which will be released 
for tour in March. 

The committee in charge, consisting of Mel- 
bert B. Cary, Junior, chairman, John Archer, 
and Quincy P. Emory, has prepared an an- 
nouncement of these traveling exhibits which 
has been sent to members outside of New York 
City, and to libraries, museums, craftsmen’s 
clubs, typothetae associations, and others. 


Fred L. Tubbs Dies 


The many friends of Fred L. Tubbs, vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago city sales 
office, letterpress division, of the Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company, learned 
with deep regret of his untimely death on Au- 
gust 3. Mr. Tubbs had been in charge of the 
company’s Chicago office since 1923, and had 
made many close friends in the industry 
throughout the Middle West, gaining the re- 
spect and affection of all with whom he came 
in contact. His wide knowledge and understand- 
ing of printers’ problems, and his ever-ready 
willingness to give of his best in the way of ad- 
vice and counsel, combined with an inherent 
spirit of fairness in all his dealings, gained for 
him a hearty welcome wherever he went. 
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Contest for Best Letters 

A contest that should be of interest to printers 
and letter shops has been: announced by the 
Goes Lithographing Company, Chicago, with 
prizes offered totaling $200. First prize is $100, 
second $50, third $25, and the next five $5 each. 
The prizes are for letters of five hundred words 
or more describing in detail how an actual in- 
crease in business has been effected through the 
sale of holiday stationery. 

Letters should cover briefly the following 
points: (a) the general sales plan of selling 
holiday stationery; (b) the method of selling, 
whether in person, by mail, or a combination 
of both, or with the aid of window or counter 
displays; (c) how mailing lists are secured or 
built, or how prospects are obtained; (d) how 
Goes sample kits help to promote the sale of 
holiday stationery; (e) suggestions as to how 
Goes sample kits might be improved for the 
benefit of printers, letter producers, and so on, 
who use it every year. 

The contest is open to printers, letter pro- 
ducers, lithographers, stationers, or anyone: in 
the trade who has resold holiday letterheads to 
the consumer or user thereof, and all entries 
must be made in the name of a firm, not in the 
name of an individual. The closing date of the 
contest, the date on which all entries must be 
in the contest editor’s office, is January 5, 1938, 
and winners will be announced through the 
February issues of the trade papers selected to 
announce and publicize the contest. 

Letters submitted must be accompanied by 
samples of at least five actual jobs printed or 
otherwise produced on holiday stationery, and 
the specimens submitted need not necessarily 
be printed on Goes holiday stationery. Nor is 
it necessary to buy anything from the Goes 
company in order to enter the contest. The 
judges will be editors of trade papers; and 
entries will be judged on the basis of (a) the 
idea incorporated in the selling plan; (b) the 
method adopted in selling holiday stationery to 
prospective users; (c) the value of the sugges- 
tions offered for the further improvement of 
Goes service to the trade in connection with 
holiday stationery samples; (d) the number of 
different samples or actual jobs submitted with 
the contest letters. 

Full details may be secured by addressing 
Contest Editor, Goes Lithographing Company, 
42-46 West Sixty-First Screet, Chicago, Illinois, 
to whom all entries must be sent. 


Challenge Paper-Drilling Contest 


The application of paper drilling for the pur- 
pose of securing decorative effects in printed 
matter was one of the features brought out in 
a contest conducted by the Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, which closed on June 20. The 
contest was open to all users of the company’s 
paper-drilling machines, the awards being made 
on the basis of originality of ideas, unique appli- 
cations of the machine, its use in producing nov- 
elties, unusual jobs; also the demonstration of 
paper drilling as a sales tool, as well as out- 
standing production records. 

First award went to the National Printing and 
Letter Company, of Sioux City, Iowa, a cash 
prize of $25, the entry being the firm’s own let- 
terhead and a novel business card for one of its 
customers. The letterhead, modern and distinc- 
tive in design, employed drilled holes for dec- 
orative purposes, a target with a drilled hole 
through the bull’s eye being at the top, and 
other holes appropriately placed to emphasize 
the firm name, location, telephone number, and 
services. The business card, for an automotive 
jobber, was a book fold, coated on the outside 
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with silver and printed in black, the inside 
showing the head of an automobile motor with 
holes punched through the cylinders and valves. 

Second award, $15, went to the Pfeifer Show 
Print Company, of Columbus, Ohio, for a coun- 
try-club summer-dance folder and a New Year’s 
Eve party folder which contained an inserted 
menu, on both of which drilled holes were used 
for decorative purposes, permitting the second 
color of a two-toned stock to show through. The 
flap of the menu in the New Year’s Eve folder 
was also visible through a series of holes, giving 
the effect of a four-color piece, being printed in 
dark green on an ultramarine stock with holes 
revealing the white on the reverse side and the 
coral color of the menu flap. 





Prize-winning specimens in the unusual contest 
of the Challenge Machinery Company. Contes- 
tants made ingenious use of Challenge paper- 
drilling machines to secure very novel effects 


Third place, carrying a cash prize of $5, went 
to Sloan Brothers Press Corporation, Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania, the entry including a production 
record on a job of 250,000 forms, two holes each, 
also a sample which demonstrated ingenuity in 
production, this consisting of a “key-hole” 
punch in a ledger form made by drilling a 4- 
inch hole and overlapping it with a %-inch hole. 

Five other prizes of $1 each were awarded, 
these going to Duplicating Papers, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City; Marcus and Company, 
Philadelphia; Murray Printing Company, New- 
nan, Georgia; Oriole Printing Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland; and the Phillips Printery, of 
Riverside, California. 

The judges determining the awards were 
John R. Pippel, of the Pippel Printery; William 
Vaxter, of The Franklin Press; and O. T. Gyl- 
leck, advertising manager of the Challenge 
company, all of Grand Haven, Michigan. 


McWilliams Succeeds Tubbs 


William J. McWilliams has been appointed in 
charge of the letterpress division, Chicago city 
sales office, of the Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company, succeeding Fred L. 
Tubbs, who died on August 3. Mr. McWilliams 
has been with the Miehle company since 1911, 
having been for many years connected with the 
main office sales department. 


Supply Salesmen Elect Officers 


Members of the International Printing Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild assembled for their annual 
meeting and election of officers at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on August 11, 
during the course of the convention of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. The officers elected to serve for the 
coming year were: L. A. Neumann, of the M. & 
L. Typesetting and Electrotyping Corporation, 
Chicago, president; Albert Monaco, of E. W. 
Blatchford Company, New York City, first vice- 
president; Bert Dray, of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Los Angeles, California, second vice- 
president; J. Gus Liebenow, of the Thomson- 
National Press Company, Chicago, treasurer; 
and Basi! Parsons, of the Thomson-National 
Press Company, Boston, secretary. 

The annual meeting for 1938 will be held in 
Boston at the same time as the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen holds 
its annual convention. 


British Printing Teachers Organize 


With the object of considering and discussing 
the best methods of improving and developing 
technical instruction for those engaged in the 
printing industry, teachers of printing and allied 
subjects in Great Britain have formed them- 
selves into an association, to be known as the 
Association of Teachers of Printing and Allied 
Subjects. Word received from the general sec- 
retary, James Cordingly, of the Northwestern 
Polytechnic, London, advises us that the present 
membership numbers nearly two hundred, and 
the association is gaining ground. 

Among the other subjects of the association 
is the providing of information pertaining to 
curricula, conditions, equipment, lectures, and 
so on. The membership is confined to those en- 
gaged in giving instruction, either whole or 
part time, to students employed in the printing 
and allied trades. 

Plans include a yearly general meeting and 
conference, to be held at a time and place to 
be arranged annually, the first general meeting 
having been held in London on April 3. The 
next annual meeting and conference will also 
be held in London next April, but it is the 
intention to hold subsequent annual meetings 
in the provinces according to invitation and vote 
of the previous general meeting. Six districts 
have been laid out, and the plans call for dis- 
trict meetings. The districts are: Scotland, 
North of England, Midlands, London and South 
of England, Wales and West of England, and 
Ireland. Invitations will be voted on. 

Officers serving this year are: President, J. S. 
Elias, chairman and managing director of Od- 
hams Press; chairman, J. W. Wright, Camber- 
well School of Arts and Crafts; honorable 
treasurer, G. V. Kendell, Stockport College; 
honorable secretary, J. Cordingly, Northwestern 
Polytechnic. The foregoing are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the council. 

The members of the council include: Scot- 
land, W. Ellis Thirkettle, Stow College, Glas- 
gow, with one other to be selected. For North 
of England, Charles E. Kerr, Manchester Col- 
lege of Technology, and H. Lister, Bradford 
College of Arts and Crafts; Midland, F. C. 
Errington, Leicester College of Arts and Crafts, 
and H. J. Hutchins, Nottingham University Col- 
lege; London and South of England, F. J. 
Amery, Maidstone School of Art, and C. L. Pick- 
ering, Medway School of Arts and Crafts; Wales 
and West of England, L. H. Almond, Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol, and W. 
Evans, Cardiff Technical College. Members for 
Ireland are to be appointed. 
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Overcome Noise Problem 


Overcoming the distraction caused by noise 
from machines presents a problem in the print- 
ing field as well as in other lines of industry. 
Especially where close concentration is required 
is the distraction caused by such noises likely 
to lead to costly errors, also to reduced pro- 
duction. This problem has been successfully 
overcome by The Waverly Press, Incorporated, 
widely known printing and publishing house of 
Baltimore, Maryland, through the development 
of what are termed “keyboard cubicles.” 

In developing this plan the working space 
allotted to the typesetting machines and oper- 
ators was completely remodeled, the space being 
sub-divided so each machine and its operator 
has a separate space, or cubicle, partitioned off 
from the others. The partitions or screens sep- 
arating the cubicles as well as the upper walls 








are constructed of sound-absorbing acoustical 
Celotex. Having the added advantage of nat- 
ural insulating properties as well as being sound 
absorbing, this material, it is said, contributes 
further to the comfort of the machine operator 
as well as relieving him of the effects of noise. 

The Waverly Press specializes in the printing 
of scientific journals and books, which involve 
copy containing many unfamiliar words, hence 
accuracy is a paramount essential. A crusade 
against errors in the output was inaugurated, 
which included an investigation made by Dr. 
Vernon P. Scheidt, graduate in psychology of 
Johns Hopkins University, who found that even 
the most experienced operators were vulnerable 
to distraction with a consequent lessening of 
accuracy. The inauguration of the keyboard 
cubicles, it has been found, has greatly de- 
creased the chief cause of the distraction from 
machinery noise, and has resulted in an accom- 
panying improvement in the work. 


I. Van Dillon Resigns 

I. Van Dillon, for several years vice-president 
and general manager of The Record, of St. 
Augustine, Florida, has resigned due to ill 
health. Mr. Van Dillon is widely known 
throughout the industry through his former 
connection with The Bartlett-Orr Press, later 
known as The Bartlett-Aldus Press, of New 
York City, also as a former president of the 
New York Employing Printers Association. 


O. K. Light Type Winners 

Winners in the contest conducted by the O. K. 
Light Type Foundry, of Chicago, have been an- 
nounced by the company. First prize, consisting 
of $100, was carried off by Eino E. Wigren, of 
The Graphic Press, Cleveland, Ohio. Second 
prize, $50, went to Joseph Thuringer, of Bohme 
& Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Third prize, $25, was awarded to Richard Hoff- 
man, of The College Press, Los Angeles. 

Ten other awards, each consisting of a year’s 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, were given 
the following, their ratings as determined by the 
judges being in the order as numbered: 4, Eino 
E. Wigren; 5, LeRoy Barfuss, of Stewart- Sim- 
mons Company, Waterloo, Iowa; 6, Alfred 
Bader, of Emerson, New Jersey; 7, Edwin Ba- 
chorz, of the Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Racine, Wisconsin; 8, Emil Georg 
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First-prize-winning display (center) is by Eino 
E. Wigren, Cleveland; second (left), Joseph 
Thuringer, Cleveland; third, Richard Hoffman 


Sahlin, of Axel Edw. Sahlin, Buffalo, New York; 
9, Ben Wiley, of the Frye Printing Company, 
Springfield, Illinois; 10, John J. Altenhoffen 
and Dominic Picago, of Peter A. Altenhoffen, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 11, Fred H. Ottinger, 
Jr., of Ware Brothers Company. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; 12, Richard Hoffman; 13, Fran- 
cis H. Krieg, of The Hollenbeck Press, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

The contest involved the production of an 
advertisement publicizing the advantages of the 
O. K. light type, the advertisement to be written, 
designed, set, and made up by the contestant 
in the plant where he worked. The scoring points 
were: layout, 15 points; excellence of typogra- 
phy, 15 points; effectiveness of display, 10 
points; excellence of copy, 10 points. A perfect 
score, therefore, would be 50 points. 

The judges in whose hands rested the fate of 
the contestants were J. L. Frazier, editor of THE 
InLtanpD Printer; H. Lodge Robertson, typo- 
graphic counsel, Chicago; Arthur S. Overbay, 
Typographic Service Company, Indianapolis; 
Arthur C. Arnold, director of typography. 
George Willens and Company, Detroit; Oswald 
Cooper, Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago. 

The three advertisements winning first, sec- 
ond, and third places are reproduced here. 


U. T. A. Convention in October 

Plans for the coming convention of the United 
Typothetae of America, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, October 11, 12, and 13, 
were approved by the executive committee of 
the association at its recent meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. George H. Cornelius, first vice- 
president, and chairman of the committee in 
charge of the convention program, presented 
the report, showing that the entire program has 
been planned with the purpose of giving print- 
ing executives the widest possible view of cur- 
rent business conditions and economic trends, 
and to allow ample time and suitable facilities 
for thorough discussion. 

A release received from the U.T.A. head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., states: “We say 
without qualification that no U.T.A. conven- 
tion has ever had on a single program the talent 
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that has been lined up for Cleveland ... We 
say without modesty that this year’s program is 
truly a double-header!” 

The address of welcome on behalf of the city 
of Cleveland will be delivered by Hon. Harold 
Burton, mayor of Cleveland, and the address of 
welcome on behalf of the hosts, the Cleveland 
Typothetae Association, will be delivered by the 
president of that association, H. W. Dankworth. 
The response to these addresses of welcome will 
be delivered by George H. Cornelius, of Indi- 
anapolis, first vice-president of the U.T.A. 

Five sessions will be devoted to addresses 
and discussions. The keynote address of the con- 
vention will be delivered at the opening session 
by Dr. Felix E. Held, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who will speak on “Recent Changes in 
Business Relations.” Also at the opening ses- 
sion there will be an address on “Direct Mail 
Direct,” by J. S. Roberts, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
president of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. Hon A. E. Geigengack, United States 
Public Printer, will speak on “The 1939 
Graphic Arts Exposition.” Clark R. Long, pres- 
ident of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, and assistant director of 
the United States Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, will speak on “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” at the opening session. 

Speakers at the second session, on Monday 
afternoon, October 11, will include Whiting 
Williams, widely known as a speaker and writer 
and for his intimate knowledge of industrial 
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conditions, whose subject will be “What Price 
Willing Workers?” also John A. Bresnahan, of 
Washington, D. C., the U.T.A. general counsel, 
who will speak on “Trade Customs and Other 
Legal Matters;” and William Ganson Rose, of 
Cleveland, an advertising expert, whose subject 
will be ‘““Makeready and Run.” A fourth speaker 
for this second session is to be announced later. 

The morning and afternoon sessions for Tues- 
day, October 12, it is stated, will be different 
from anything ever offered at a U.T.A. conven- 
tion. Combined, they are called the “New 
Things” session, the subject for both morning 
and afternoon being “A Pictorial Review of 
New Printing Equipment.” These two sessions 
will be conducted by Fred W. Hoch, of the 
U.T.A. staff, who will have special exhibition 
panels and will be assisted by representatives 
of the different companies whose equipment 
will be included in the review, these represen- 
tatives being prepared to answer any specific 
questions that may be asked during the ques- 
tion period. Topics to be included in the review 
will include composing-room equipment, type 
faces, press equipment, pressroom aids, bindery 
improvements, printing plant aids to greater 
efficiency, electrotyping and stereotyping, photo- 
engraving, ink developments, air conditioning, 
offset developments, and miscellaneous. Time 
has been arranged for personal inspection of 
the exhibition boards and for informal confer- 
ences of delegates. 

The annual business meeting will be held on 
Wednesday morning, at which time reports of 
standing committees will be given, and the elec- 
tion of officers will take place. 

Members of the U. T. A. executive committee 
will meet in executive sessions on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 10, before the opening of the convention, 
and again on Wednesday, October 13, after the 
close of the convention. The U. T. A. board of 
directors will meet at dinner on Sunday, and 
again on Wednesday afternoon, the closing day 
of the convention. 

The annual meeting of the junior executives 
will be held Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock. A 
tentative schedule calls for meetings of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association executives on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, also Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon. 

Monday evening is set for the annual banquet 
-—no speeches, but special entertainment. Tues- 
day evening there will be a special program of 
entertainment, arranged by the Cleveland Ty- 
pothetae Association. Special entertainment 
features are being arranged for the ladies, and 
other entertainment will be provided for dele- 
gales and guests at the convention to provide 
relaxation after the activities of the regular con- 


vention sessions. 


Rubber Plates Solve Problem 


Rubber plates came to the aid of a Toronto 
printer who was confronted with the problem 
of printing solid black bars on bond paper 
in connection with the printing of ballots for 
the provincial election. There were 1,500,000 
ballots to be printed, and the Atwell-Fleming 
Company, which had the contract, found after 
running about 2,000 impressions that. ordinary 
zine plates could not be depended upon for 
printing the solid bars on the bond stock. Rub- 
ber plates were engraved by a member of the 
Fogra Studios, who in connection with his art- 
work does quite a lot of engraving of rubber 
plates, and these were used in place of the zinc. 
Satisfactory results secured from the 
printing with the rubber plates, 250,000 impres- 
sions and over being run without any white 
spots showing up in the black bars. 


were 
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Samuel O. Greenough Dies 

Samuel Orcutt Greenough, secretary and 
treasurer of the Taylor & Greenough Company, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, and one of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Hartford Employing Print- 
ers Association, died on Saturday, August 14, 
at the Hartford Hospital, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Born in Malone, New York, receiving his 
schooling mainly in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
Mr. Greenough gained his early printing ex- 
perience in plants in New York City. He went 
to Hartford twenty-eight years ago, taking an 
executive position in one of the plants there, 
and later, in company with Fred M. Taylor, or- 
ganized the Taylor & Greenough Company. 
While taking part in all activities for the wel- 
fare of the printing industry, Mr. Greenough 
also found time for active service in other af- 
fairs of a civic nature, and, having a great love 
for sports, he gained recognition as one of the 
leading sportsmen of his city. 


Papermaking Described 

Under the title of “Fifty Years of Quality 
Control,” an attractive book has been published 
by the Gilbert Paper Company, of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, which by means of picture and text 
gives some interesting points on the making of 
paper. “Quality control,” we learn, began in 





the part of the founder, this policy has stood 
the founder’s successors in good stead through 
years of service. 

Former methods of quality control, however, 
have changed to newer methods made possible 
by the advancement in knowledge and the avail- 
ability of scientific instruments, so that today 
ihe chemist and the technician have their pre- 
cision methods which give the measure of con- 
trol essential to meet every demand for speed 
and volume in production, and at the same time 
improve the quality of the product. 

Illustrations show the laboratory where tests 
are made, the testing and sorting of the rags, 
cooking rags for effective washing, and on 
through color testing to air drying. 


10,000 Verticals” 

Celebrating the completion and testing of the 
Miehle Vertical Number 10,000, the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company 
has issued a booklet which gives some inter- 
esting details pertaining to the vertical press. 
Incidentally, this booklet forms the first job to 
be done on Vertical Number 10,000 and there- 
fore is a demonstration of its possibilities. 

On the opening page, which bears the title 
“And—The Press Stood Up!” we read that it 
was in 1922 that Vertical Number 1 made its 
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Miehle Vertical Number 10,000 by Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company 


the fall of 1887, when William Gilbert founded 
the Gilbert Paper Company on the Lawson 
canal at Menasha. More of a personal than a 
mechanical achievement in the beginning, in 
that it was the outgrowth of a passion for thor- 
oughness as well as insistence upon skill and 
competence, an attitude toward good work on 


appearance, introducing an entirely new design, 
with the cylinder and bed moving up and down 
in opposite directions, each traveling half the 
usual distance. Also that three of the first Ver- 
ticals were sent to London, Paris, and Amster- 
dam for public exhibition, where the vertical 
movement of the press created quite a sensation. 
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Analyze Ancient Coloring 

Progress in color research is demonstrated 
by the recent accomplishment of chemists at 
the International Printing Ink Corporation 
Research Laboratories in analyzing some of the 
remarkably permanent blue coloring matter 
which colored the tombs of the Pharaohs a 
thousand years before King Solomon built his 
temple. A new development of science, the 
recording photoelectric “spectrophotometer,” 
was used for making the analysis. 

According to the information received from 
the I.P.I., it was found that the blue coloring 
matter used by those ancients, and known as 
Egyptian Blue, the oldest known artificial pig- 
ment, was similar in some ways to the present 
day pigment, ultramarine. It was shown by 
the analysis, however, that while this ancient 
blue was fast to light, heat, and most deteri- 
orants like alkalies, mild acids, and salt water, 
it was inferior in many ways to existing blues, 
and its manufacture today would not be com- 
mercially practical. 

Learning that samples of these early blues 
had been sent to a large museum in Massa- 
chusetts, the I.P.I. chemists requested permis- 
sion to borrow some of the ancient fragments 
for analysis. Small amounts of known Egyptian 
Blue were sent by the museum authorities to- 
gether with some wall pieces of Roman origin 
which they believe were colored with the same 
pigment. As any sort of chemical analysis 
would destroy the priceless samples it was de- 
cided to make the spectrophotometric compar- 
ison. The analysis showed that the properties 
of the Egyptian Blue and the blue finish used 
to decorate the Roman wall were very nearly 
identical. Hence it is believed that the Egyp- 
tians who made the blue originally must have 
exported it to Rome, and probably to Greece, 
Persia, Phenicia, Babylon, and other countries 
powerful before the Christian Era. 

It is stated that this Egyptian Blue is the 
oldest artificial pigment, and while certain 
colors and pigments made from herbs, animal 
matter, and insects, like the cochineal red of 
the Aztecs, may antedate the Egyptian Blue, 
it is the first color actually to be compounded 
from inorganic substances. Also, its use dates 
back nearly to the dawn of civilization. 

An analysis indicates, it is stated, that this 
same blue pigment, which was popular in the 
days of Rameses and Tutankhamen, was used 
centuries later in fresco work on walls of Roman 
cities. Fragments of a wall from the ruins of 
Pompeii were analyzed and found to be colored 
by this old Egyptian Blue. 

Research men, it is stated, discovered that 
until very recently the secret of this pigment’s 
manufacture was unknown. An English scien- 
tist who has studied the subject learned that 
since the second century A.D. the formula and 
procedure for making the blue had been lost. 
Last year, however, he announced that he had 
reconstructed one of the early Egyptian fur- 
naces and had determined just how this oldest 
artificial pigment had been made. He found 
that sand had been mixed with lime, soda, and 
copper carbonate, one of the earliest metal ores, 
and that this mixture was heated to a tempera- 
ture between 1459 and 1650 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and this heat was maintained for several days. 

How those early people managed to keep the 
heat at proper intensity with no thermometers 
or temperature-control devices—and exact tem- 
perature control was an essential factor in the 
process—is, it is said, a credit to their ingen- 
uity. In all probability temperature was noted 
and regulated by judging the heat of the glow- 
ing mass by its color. 








WHAT’S NEW - - WHERE TO GET IT 





A usEFUL little device called the Monotype 
Rule-Matching Chart is being distributed by 
representatives of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company. While it is an advertising nov- 
elty it should be found helpful by those having 
to do with the setting of type or with layout on 
both commercial printing and advertising, or 
those preparing copy. At both sides of the chart, 
6 by 3 inches, are the different rules available 
on the monotype material-making machine and 
on the monotype type-and-rule caster, starting 
with the hairline rule and going through the 
sizes to 18-point. Cellucoated on both sides, the 
chart should prove useful not alone for show- 
ing the different sizes of rule available, but also 
for determining or matching up the actual 
thickness of any rule. We are advised the com- 
pany will be glad to send one of the charts to 
any one writing on company stationery. 

A NEW typesetting machine, which automat- 
ically sets pre-cast individual pieces of type, 
and which is said to use a standard typewriter 
keyboard at typing speed, is being produced 
by Econotype, Incorporated, Dayton, Ohio, ac- 
cording to announcement which has just come 


to hand. Known as the Econo-Typesetter, this 
machine sets type which is furnished to the 
user by the manufacturer at a low cost, the type 
being supplied in tubes from which it is loaded 
into the magazines of the typesetting machine. 

The magazines, of which there are as many 
as there are type faces and different point sizes 
in use, are quickly turreted into position or 
transferred to the turret if an extreme change 
is required. A simple and accurate method of 
justifying copy, it is said, has been developed 
by the manufacturer, involving the use of com- 
pressible quads which are automatically in- 
serted between words as the copy is being set. 
Lines are run to a given number of picas, or 
fractions of picas, a maximum width being in- 
dicated on a totalizer according to the point size 
being set, hence any danger of overrunning a 
line beyond its ability to compress down to 
a predetermined width is eliminated. 

It is stated in the announcement that ease 
of operating the machine is perhaps its out- 
standing characteristic, that sound engineering 
and mechanical simplicity eliminate technical 
difficulties, and that type has been set at a 








Econo-Typesetter, recently introduced by Econotype, Incorporated, Dayton, Ohio; auto- 
matically sets pre-cast individual pieces of type; makes use of standard typewriter keyboard 
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speed of six hundred pieces a minute in dem- 
onstrations without mechanical transposition. 
Also, operators are thoroughly taught the use 
and flexible applications of the machine in a 
short time. The manufacturer, it is stated, has 
completed one model handling 12-point solid 
and 10-point on 12-point body, and will in a 
short time offer other models to accommodate 
the setting of smaller point sizes. 


A NEW HIGH-SPEED PRESS for printing in multi- 
ple colors, up to ten colors at one operation 
through the press, manufactured by Kustner 
Brothers and Company, Limited, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, is being introduced into this coun- 
try, the United States distributer being Walker- 
Wallace, Incorporated, of Chicago. The press 





Kalamazoo, Michigan. This black, it is stated, is 
guaranteed by the company to remain sensitive 
for sixty days. The company, in connection with 
the spot-carbonizing black, also suggests a novel 
method by which it may be run. 


A NEW ORNAMENTAL border stop for the Rouse 
vertical rotary miterer, which accurately sets the 
depth of cut of the miterer to standard measures 
when ornamental designs or borders are being 
made, has been announced by H. B. Rouse and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. This ornamental 
border stop, it is stated, greatly simplifies the 
duplication of designs, only a single movement 
being necessary to change the cut from one 
depth to another. It is standard equipment for 
all new Rouse vertical rotary mitering machines, 





Flexible, high-speed press for printing in multiple colors, up to ten colors, made by a Swiss firm 


requires little floor space, is speedy in opera- 
tion, printing, the announcement states, from 
6,000 to 20,000 and over an hour, and has been 
designed particularly to meet the demands of 
those businesses which require large output of 
printing and packaging, such as sugar refineries, 
producers of alimentary and pharmaceutical 
products, soaps, washing powders, and so on. 

The press consists of a number of units, de- 
pending upon the number of colors to be printed, 
these units being mounted on a cast-iron table 
on a stand, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Paper or cardboard is fed from a roll 
and travels through the different units of the 
machine where it is printed on the right or re- 
verse side in from one to ten colors, and is 
delivered either rewound or cut and stacked in 
counted piles. Combinations can be formed so 
that sheets can be numbered, perforated, cut 
lengthways or crosswise. An additional unit pro- 
vides for punching or die-cutting cardboard of 
all kinds from the sheet or roll, this being used 
especially for the manufacture of boxes, cases, 
and all cardboard articles previously printed 
by the other units of the machine. It is a small 
punching press adapted to the dimensions of the 
sheet printed by the machine, and its working 
is synchronized with the printing. 

Each unit on the machine, it is stated, is inde- 
pendent, thus facilitating dismantling or inter- 
change of units, and upkeep. The different units 
mounted on the table are driven by a longitu- 
dinal shaft operated by an electric motor hung 
underneath the table, the drive from the main 
longitudinal shaft to each unit being through 
helicoidal pinions. 

The machine is provided with a clutch and 
two speeds, one for normal running, the other 
for adjusting purposes. An automatic device 
stops the machine if the paper becomes torn. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of a new spot-carbonizing 
black for lithographers has been announced by 
the E. J. Kelly Company, ink manufacturers, 
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and may also be attached to those machines 
that are now in use. Complete details may be 
secured by addressing the company. 


A NEW ADDITION to its Ionic series—514-point 
with Gothic Number 16—has been announced 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by C. H. Griffith, 





SHOWN HERE are a few lines of the new 
5% point Linotype Ionic No. 5 with Gothic 
No. 16. Modern man cannot be served by a 
tool that is just good enough or a little 
better than pretty good. The good tool must 
do all that man can demand today and it 


HERE is a brief showing of the 9 
point size of Linotype Electra with 
Italic and sMaLx caps. Modern man 
cannot be served by a tool that is 
just good enough or a little better 
than pretty good. The good tool 











vice-president in charge of typographic develop- 
ment of the company, this small Ionic incor- 
porates the qualities of legibility inherent in 
the whole Ionic series, and the small Gothic 
Number 16 has more attention value than most 
514-point or even 6-point sizes. The new com- 
bination, says Mr. Griffith, is a good one for the 
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Vemphis Extra Bold with its italic (Linotype) 











Modern Man Cann 
Modern Man Cann 


Modern Man Canno 
Modern Man Canno 
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Range: Metrolite, Metromedium, Metroblack 


classified columns of newspapers as well as for 
theatrical and other forms of advertising calling 
for comparatively prominent display in small 
space. Specimen lines are shown here. 

Also the company has announced that the 
Linotype Memphis Extra Bold with Italic may 
now be had in two-letter matrices in all sizes 
from 8-point to 24-point. The roman may be 
had for the All-Purpose linotype in all sizes 
from 18-point to 144-point. 

And the Metrolite Number 2 with Italic, the 
Metromedium Number 2 with Italic, and the 
Metroblack Number 2 with Italic may now be 
had in two-letter matrices in the 18- and 24- 
point sizes, which means that all of the three 
weights of Metro, each with its own Italic, may 
now be had in all sizes from 6- to 24-point. The 
roman of all three weights may be had for the 
All-Purpose linotype, sizes from 6- to 144-point. 

Two new sizes of Linotype Electra are also 
announced, the demand for this book face de- 
signed by W. A. Dwiggins having grown so 
steadily since its introduction, it is stated, that 
the company now offers it in two new sizes, 7- 
point and 9-point. With the addition of these 
sizes Electra with Italic and small caps may 
now be had in the 7-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, 12-, and 
14-point sizes. 


Graphic Arts Lectures 


Subjects and speakers for the eleventh annual 
series of graphic arts lectures delivered before 
the department of printing at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have 
been announced by Fred J. Hartman, director 
of education of the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Guild. 

During the month of October a lecture on 
“Gravure Printing” will be delivered by Alfred 
M. Geis, of the Alco-Gravure Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. For November, the subject will 
be “Offset Printing,” the speaker being H. A. 
Porter, of the Harris Seybold Potter Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. December, “Type and Typog- 
raphy,” by Sol. Hess, of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, Philadelphia. January, “The 
Making of a Modern Newspaper,” by O. Alfred 
Dickman, Herald-Tribune, New York City. 

February will bring the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the department of print- 
ing at Carnegie Tech, and a special program is 
being arranged, with Harry L. Gage, of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, the founder of the department, as the 
speaker. 

For March, the subject is “New Develop- 
ments in Color and Printing Inks,” and the 
speaker, George Welp, of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation. April, ‘““New Develop- 
ments in Paper for Printing,” by E. Kenneth 
Hunt, of the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. May, “Fine Book Mak- 
ing,” the speaker to be selected. 
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“KEYBOARD 
CONCENTRATION” 














The operator who really turns out the 
“ems” is the one who can forget mech- 
anism and focus his attention on pro- 
duction. We are constantly calling your 
attention to mechanical features of the 
Blue Streak Linotypes. But the purpose 
of every one of these features is to free 
the operator's mind of another mechan- 
ical thought .. . to make room for more 
productive thinking. And the operator 
of a Blue Streak Linotype soon realizes 
a feeling of confidence in his machine 
. .. an assurance that its mechanical 


LINOTYPE MEMPHIS EXTRA BOLD, BOLD, MEDIUM AND ERBAR BOLD CONDENSED 








functions are being performed smooth- 
ly, consistently, unfalteringly. The re- 
sult is “keyboard concentration’ It 
makes work more enjoyable for the op- 
erator ...and much more profitable for 
his employer. 


(© rrave LI N OTYPE marke) 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
New York City * San Francisco * Chicago * New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters 
concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in typewrit- 
ten manuscript. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘Situation Wanted,”’ 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED prssman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 950C, Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION KATES 


Two years, $7.00; one yenr, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable tu 
The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior tu the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2, 3, & 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.L., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wynyard 
Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland 

Acme Agency, ey Correo 1136, Buenos a Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 


INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Wasnington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PRINTERS! Increase your earnings with a portfolio of 8 

copyrighted tested and proved printing ideas that leap to 
the mind and heart; sold exclusive to one printer in cities of 
25,000 or less for $5.00; no samples; not sent on approval—-act 
at once! Mail check to Louis C. Shimon, Idea Specialist, Suite 
602, 312 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOR SALE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge 

_ assortments especially prepared for printers; also complete 
line Personal Christmas Cards. Easily imprinted. Write for 
catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 
ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 354, Mass. 


THREE COMPLETE SHOPS—“B” Intertype, 2 Magazines, 3 

Splits, Kentonian Mats; 42-inch Miehle Cylinder; 26-inch 
Oswego Cutter; Superior Saw 12%4x20; Mentges Folder 10x15; 
Rosco Punch Motor Equipment: Racks; Cases; etc. Postle- 
waites, Hammond, Indiana. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER No. 
Bundling Press; Crawley 42” 














4, with Motor; Signature or 
Automatic Book Indexing 





ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. Machine; Mueller No. 1 Acme Cutter, 38”, with Motor; Bab- 
Harry 8. Tomita. P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. cock Optimus Cylinder Press, 22x34”. Reasonable prices; 
S. Christensen, P. 0. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. immediate delivery. S68 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 











PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
-Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U 5. ras uff. Nu 314445 all pi papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl COMPANY. 204 DAVIDSON BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. —- E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


COMPLETE LAYOUTS, PLANS, FORMULAS, and other valu- 
able information for the offset process. Send 10c in stamps 
to CLAYPOOL FOUNDATION, 1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 














———RE BUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED oe FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: FIRST SEE IF AND PLATENS: 
Two color Miehles 56- HOOD Michle Verticals, 
62-65-70. FA LLCO Style B and No. 2 
Single Color Miehles, Kellys. 
all sizes. HAS Miehle N 
Iv ehle Newspaper 
Babcock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTE 10 x 15 and 12 x {8 
matie Unit. Power te 5 Mh Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 
extension deliveries Sees and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Folders Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent. ‘Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 





| Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 














FOR SALE 
electrically equipped and in excellent condition—sale price 
$1500. Anderson & Sons, Springfield, Mass. 


ENG 
cut FREE first order. 
ton, Dot. 





2A VINGS—Line work, ten square inch, $1.00. Signature 
Richardson, Box 1176-IP, Washing- 





FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. M5 








HELP WANTED 





PRINTING ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN for medium-sized plant 
doing general job, direct mail, book, and publication print- 
ing. Located in Mid-West university town. Annual volume 
about $100,000. Requirements of job are: thorough experience 
in estimating; starting jobs through shop; handling inside 
sales and several large accounts. No application will be con- 
sidered unless the following information is supplied: photo- 
graph; education; detailed record of experience, both printing 
and other occupations; age; present employment; and refer- 
ences. State starting salary in which interested. S 67 


TASTY COMPOSITOR: Must be above average in typograph- 

ical ability. To work on floor and to mark copy for produc- 
tion. For progressive Trade Plant in large Mid-Western city. 
Send specimens of your work. Good opportunity. Union shop. 
S 57 








Megill’s Patent 

SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 

Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 do:en, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 


Dealers or direct. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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TYPE MARKUP and LAYOUT MAN. Copy-fitting knowledge, 

layout ability. Practical knowledge of imposition essential. 
Large Indiana quality house. Give qualifications in detail: 
references, age, Whether or not employed. S 65 





SALESMAN—For a progressive typographic house in Indiana. 

Must be an alert composition salesman and be able to secure 
profitable new business. Attractive proposition to the right 
man. § 58 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Accounting 





Accounting executive with 15 years experience: statements, 
costs, finances and estimating. University graduate. Con- 
sider investment. S 60 





Artists 





ARTIST—Commercial; all around experience in layout, color, 

figure lettering, design, from sketch to completed art; em- 
ployed; wants a change. European experience. American 
citizen. S 64 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST and CARTOONIST desires work; is 
— and efficient. F. E. Honnold, 119 Bluff Street, Sioux 
City, Ia. 








Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN—Thoroughly experienced man on fold- 

ing machines, cutting, forwarding and finishing commercial, 
catalog and edition bindings. Desires position as working 
foreman or bindery man in medium-sized shop. References. 
S 932. 





Executives 





RESOURCEFUL, practical printer-executive who will end 

your cost and production worries; step up sales; make plant 
better paying proposition; gets along with people; creative 
ability; good at plans and layouts, makeup, ete. Diversified 
experience from all around floor work to executive head. Too 
ambitious to enjoy being in rut in which archaic company 
set-up puts him. S 4 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE—A practical printer with 12 years ex- 

perience as a compositor, job pressman, contact and pro- 
duction man; who knows type, copyfitting and estimating; 
university trained in Accounting, Costs and Business Admin- 
istration; desires position where ability can be demonstrated. 
S 66 











Foreman 





POSITION WANTED—Working Foreman, maintenance de- 
partment in printing plant; expert on presses and feeders, 
all bindery machinery. E 21 





Miscellaneous 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED—Young man, 25, graduate Car- 

negie, 1934; several years practical experience with large 
printing and publishing firm; thoroughly competent estima- 
tor; knows production; seeks opening with sound, progressive 
printing establishment. S 63 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience halftone, job and color. E 978 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED TO BUY, one 8 x 10 or 10 x 12 used job press in A-1 
condition. Must be cheap. T. J. Hulsey, 712 South Weath- 
erby St., Stamford, Texas. 





Why don’t you use classified advertising? 


A DESIGNIN 
TYPOGRAPHE 


wants a responsible, permanent position with an 
established, reputable firm as designer and typog- 
rapher of fine books, periodicals, house organs and 
the higher class of advertising sales literature. 
Over ten years experience in the practical field 
in Chicago and various mid-western cities. Prefer 
location in Chicago or New York but would con- 
sider offer in city of 400,000 or more, dependent 
upon salary and position. Age 28, single, now em- 
ployed. Salary to fit position and responsibility. 


ADDRESS E-50 e THE INLAND PRINTER 
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SEALING: TRADITIONAL 
MARK OF APPROVAL 


A sealed package — like a sealed document — is 


impressive. It prevents broken bundle losses, 
short count claims and other hazards of poor 
packaging. That is why a National TAY-PER is 
indispensable in your print shop. It is business 
insurance that pays its own dividends. 


The TAY-PER is the husky brother of our smaller 
machine —the National Package Sealer. It is 
used by many printers for packaging posters, 
display cards and other large and odd sized 
pieces. It is just as efficient for smaller jobs too. 
Fully automatic. The fastest, most accurate and 
easy-to-operate sealer ever developed. Clip the 
coupon below for full details. 














TAPAK — For the same reason food prod- 
ucts are put in sealed containers, Itstix Tape 
is packed in the patented Tapak container 
(orange color). Each coil is individually pro- 
tected by moisture-proof paper. You receive 
and can keep it as fresh as the day it was 
made. Yardage, weight and strength are 
guaranteed. int tape — clean impres- 
sion — good color — gives advertising value 
to packaging utility. 


NalionaL TAY = PER 


Nisa Perse SEALING (2, wasn vn 














(1 Send National Tay-Per on Trial. [J Circular [J Representative 
FIRM 

| ADDRESS 
YOUR NAME se 
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MONGREL BONDS WERE 
SusT 4S Goop- 















~ AND THEN ONE DAY THIS 
PAPER SALESMAN TOLD ME 











































Shed no tears for the Legionnaire. His 
Mongrel Bond Worries are over. 

Pity the printer back home in the States 
who uses unwatermarked Mongrel Bonds. 
He has to watch Repeat Business go down 
the street when throat cutting chisellers 
with sharper pencils purchase 
still cheaper job lots. 


Moral! Stick to 


eRANCON) 


FRANCONIA 


chases bring down your cost. Actual savings 
are possible. 
Watermarked Franconia Bond in a brilliant 
blue white with 12 flashing colors will hold 
your good jobs and keep you from crying 
into your cognac. 

Manufactured by 


The PARKER-YOUNG CO. 


Protect repeat orders with 

nee bonds. Concen- 100% AMERICAN oo poinsed — oa 
trate buying on one good : ij 

brand and let quantity pur- BOND Mills at... Lincoln, N. H. 


M & L Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




















@ YOU CAN GET 
ALONG ... without 
THe INLAND Printer, and 
save four dollars a year, 
if you don’t care about 
making a profit. On the 
other hand, if you're on 





FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 


the job, you're a regular 
reader now! Keep it up! 























A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


cots Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the “question and answer" method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- $ 00 
sure Casting; Plating; Base Metals. : 

PLUS I5c. 

POSTAGE 


Cloth, 5'/ by 8, 256 pages. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 





Book Department 6 











fa 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. . 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
N i ing— Si ii an rr 
ment ge Fes Boren ag Sango) aaa 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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MODERN TIME SAVING MACHINES 
AND DEVICES FOR THE PRINTING TRADE 
Saw-Trimmers, Routers, Mortising 
Machines, Die-making Outfits 
TOUGH TEMPER STEEL RULE DIES 
Write for Die-Cut Catalog 


J. A. RICHARDS Es.surress 


KALAMAZOO 
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bb U Y ¥ ls C U l d C List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pamphlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL.” 


Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 














Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any 
press. C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 

and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 185 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. 
photoengraving equipment. 











Manufacturers of modern 
Catalog furnished on request. 


Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Printing and Embossing Presses 














Calendars 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with sample sets. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6540 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1938 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x1% to 10%x20, in black 

and white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish 
pads, 3-months-at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for 
eatalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO., 35 West 61st St., Chi- 
cago; 53K Park Place, New York. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 
books and prices. 











Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 


Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 


control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 
Bender. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
bag oh Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 
LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 


per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 














Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 


GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 

make to new size, etc. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers: Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID CoO., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 








COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 





Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
“ yg A mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
reek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Saw Filing 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U. S. A. 

















Saw Trimmers 


CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Stock Cuts 


ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 


cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 

















Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, type, borders and decorative 

material of American design. Kelly presses, non-offset 
Guns, and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, 
perforators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equip- 
ment and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Com- 
municate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
13th & Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn 
Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 192 Central Ave., S. as 
Chicago, I1l., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 557 W. Larned 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St., N. W.; St. Louis, Mo., 2135 
Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.; Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 South St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. 
Fourth Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, 
Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St.; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, 
Bauer Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gil- 
lies. Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, I1l.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co.. 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 


St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
tynes and composing supnlies. Representatives in principal cities 














Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trade. 
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MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 








Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG.'CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 
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® CREDIT 


where Credit is DUE 








e.eethe results of our advertising in your mag- 
azine tie in with our best sales to the largest 


well-rated printing establishments. 


We have just closed a nice order for South 
America. The lead originally came from The 


Inland Printer. 





Yours very truly, 
WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO. INC. 
Je EP. Webendorfer 


Vice-President 











This letter, from an internationally known builder of printing 
machinery, re-emphasizes two things: (1) that advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER goes to people who are able to buy: and (2) 


that such people are reached, and influenced, by means of the 


printing journal that goes ‘round the globe. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Send for your copy of 
this new demonstration broadside 
on ADIRONDACK BOND 














Customers whose jobs are printed on ADIRONDACK buyers of printing. ADIRONDACK BOND is available in 
BOND will come back for more because appearance, brilliant white and twelve colors, with envelopes to 
color and economy are qualities which appeal to all match, in standard sizes and weights. 
Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. B 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ADIRONDACK. BOND 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ANOTHER NEW HOE MAGAZINE PRESS 


a 64-page Hoe Super-Production Press 
equipped with Hoe Super-Production Folder 












to print 


C5.q UULE 


THE MAGRAZINE FOR MEN 


The’ progressive Regensteiner Corporation thus joins : 
other well-known national magazine printing establish- \" tn 
ments which have recently acquired new Hoe Super-Produc- il 
tion high speed Magazine Presses for greater production 
of super quality printing of America’s outstanding period- 
icals . . . another tribute to the superiority of Hoe design 
and construction. 


R. HOE & CO., Ine. 


General Offices: 910 E. 138th St. (at East River) New York, N.Y. 
CHICAGO « BIRMINGHAM e LONDON 














SAN FRANCISCO e¢ 





BOSTON e¢ 
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akes a World of difference in fine punting 


Used around the globe—in North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Australia—Tenaplate is being adopted 
as a superior molding material for elec- 
trotypes. It produces a tougher, harder, 
more durable printing surface—stands 
up better on long runs. 


In Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., uses 
Tenaplate electros for producing hun- 
dreds of thousands of maps, text books, 
and periodicals. 


Tenaplate does not spread, creep, or 








ae 
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Set in members of the Linotype Memphis family. Printed from 
Tenaplate electrotype. 
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pull, making possible a perfectly accurate 
plate. The impression is sharper, clearer, 
cleaner—an aid to quality printing, a time- 
saver on register in color work. 


Tenaplate is not affected by time or tempera- 
ture changes. There is no caking, cracking, or 
deterioration. Molds may be filed indefinitely, 
providing an exact duplicate of the originals 
in a fraction of an inch of storage space. Book 
publishers can break up first forms and hold a 
duplicate set of Tenaplate molds while sizing 
up the success of a trial edition. 


Investigate Tenaplate. It’s used by leading 
electrotypers everywhere. If your electrotyper 
can’t supply you, write for list of foundries in 
your vicinity using Tenaplate. 





TENAK PRODUCTS, INC. 
8 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1 


SPECIAL EDITION 


NEW GLOSS INKS 
AMAZE PRINTERS! 


BRILLIANT “VARNISHED”’ JOBS WITHOUT EXTRA PRESS RUN 


EXTRA 


SPECIAL EDITION 


S’ NEWS © « [EXTRA 





























IT'S HEADLINE NEWS! 





.- Beauly 


A brilliant high finish and 
compelling lustre imparted 
to your printed pieces 
automatically! A distinc- 
tive gloss .. . striking in 
appearance ... a tremen- 
dous forward step in at- 
tractive printing. 


of 


Better than varnishing... 


“PATENT LEATHER” FINISH IS NOW 
EASILY OBTAINED AT NO EXTRA COST 


@ Yes, it's headline news that business is decidedly better 
for printers using these remarkable new SMICO GLOSS 
INKS. For the brilliant “varnished” effect produced by these 
inks without extra cost is frequently the added feature that 
lands the order. And the unusual beauty of the work... the 
excellent “patent leather” gloss ... is winning profitable 















yet cuts out this process 
entirely. Saves you this 
operation . . . means less 
production time to the job 
and less cost to you... 
with beautiful results in- 
evitable! pean 


These inks turn out a beau- 
tiful “varnished” job at 
one press run. This means 
you do the job in less than 
half the usual time for a 


varnished job, thus speed- 
ing up production greatly! 


re-orders easily and killing price competition for progressive 
printers everywhere. 


@ You, too, will be amazed at the beautiful finish these inks 
produce. Never before has such flashing gloss been possible 
with one press run! The instant you see the splendid speci- 
mens we'll gladly send on request you'll agree that here, 
indeed, is the dawn of a new era in printing. Write today for 
these specimens. Display them to your trade. Show the 
marvelous results obtainable without an extra run for var- 
nishing. They'll land orders for you. 


Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc. 





538-40 N. Third Street 717-19 W. Congress Street 








i PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BRILLIANT SPECIMENS sami Washinetea. D.C — 
ae : ; , ew Yor ashington, D.C. ° orth 
© Show these strikingly beautiful specimens .. . and sell! eel Glensiond Kansas City 


High-gloss ‘‘varnished”’ brilliance automatically produced! 
Write today! 


SMICO GLOSS INKS 


OPEN A BRAND NEW ERA IN PRINTING! 
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PICKING EM UP 
and 


LAYING ‘EM DOWN 









That’s What a Roller 
Does With Printing Ink... 


It Picks It Up and Lays It Down 


HOSE two simple jobs are all that a printer’s roller | 
has to do 















But it must pick up just the right amount and must lay 
it down in just the right way . . . distribute it evenly and 
smoothly over the face of the form 





RUBBER and FABRIC-COVERED 


ROLLERS for high-speed news- e . . . ° 
gin I i Unless it does these simple jobs right, it 
a can be a mighty costly roller for you 


GRAINING ROLLERS for reproduc- 


var send eine tas ek It can ruin a job... and lose a customer 
LITHO-PRINT ROLLERS for off-set 

iia, Bingham knows how to make printer’s 
“for spot varnishing, ete. | rolers.... we have been at it for 88 years 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS for quality 

printing. 


. Bingham rollers do their job right... they 








earn money for you 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 








ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 








NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 




















| 
| 
| 





PAPER MFG. CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


= 





ADVERTISING 
BRINGS HAPHAZARD 


RESULTS... 


IF YOU WANT to produce printing that 
brings business to your customer and 
renewed business to you, there must be 


thought behind it. 


That is why Blotter Campaigns, of six 
or more blotters mailed at regular in- 
tervals, with planning and continuity, 
will lift your work out of the hap- 


hazard class. 


It is no accident that advertising to be 
effective must be the result of a plan. 
It is no accident that Blotter Cam- 
paigns can develop a rich field of print- 


ing for you. 
Planning will tell. 


* 

















ALBEMARLE= 


MAKERS OF ALBEMARLE BLOTTING 








you —— 
print 
PRODUCT-STAMPS 


in “combination sheets” 


Because practically every business can use Product- 
Stamps, it is possible to group the orders of several 
different Product-Stamp users for combination runs. 
And when you do this, your production cost per 
thousand is remarkably low, giving you an un- 
usually high profit per order. 


Such combination runs are made exceedingly simple 
because of the standardized sizes and other standard 
specifications for producing Product-Stamps. 


This unique production procedure is explained in 
detail in “Sales Opportunities for Printers and 
Lithographers in Product-Stamps.” Have you ob- 
tained your copy of this remarkable 
book? It is available to you at your 
nearest distributor of McLaurin-Jones 
Gummed Paper. Or, if more conveni- 
ent, you can obtain one by writing 
direct to McLaurin-Jones Company, 
Brookfield, Mass. Es 


Product-Stamps can be produced by any printer 
using 


Mc a 


GUARANTEED 
———$<— 
Oa 


- FLAT 
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® Catering to the unfailing human char- 
acteristic of enjoying life to the fullest, 
hotels, resorts and travel bureaus must 
sell their services sight unseen. So, it's 
only natural for executives of such con- 
cerns to specify Howard Bond, THE 
WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER, 
for their literature and letterheads to 
worthily express the character of their 
services and leave a favorable im- 
pression. 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


Urbana, Ohio 


@ The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio 


¥ Send me the New Howard Bond Portfolio. 


| TE EROS See Se ESS REDE Pe Te : 


D0 OO ee ae ree ; 


7 Ye Ueltows Ku tenose %, CU gos facings sgn een CC eae ma 
(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-9-37 


COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 
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Diiuting Develops Wew( Frontiers 


Series of 1937 7 7 Published Bi-Monthly , 7 Acontinuation of a series of Informative Booklets published by West Virginia Pulp & Pap: r Co, 








PRINTING 
DEWFIAPS 


Copies 
available 
through 
your 
Westvaco 
Distributor 
See 


BOOKLETS opposite 


page 


of 
7% 
wm 
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¢ 
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T would be difficult to name a single business which could not profitably employ an 
effective Booklet, for the Booklet tells the complete story of the product and service— 













it answers all questions. 
The purpose of Consumer Booklet No. 17 is to present a case for the Booklet’s effective- 


ness, supported by the evidence of those who have profited through its uses. 
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Stecling Enamel 


demonstrates the qualities that justify its name in 


WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS NO. 106 


Your copy awaits your request 


seeing ts Believing 
Among other definitions of the word STERLING the dictionary 


gives us, “having accepted worth; genuine; hence, valuable; 


excellent; as, a sterling book.” 





Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, No. 106, 
chronicles the progress of the Graphic Arts 


Westvaco Inspirations for Printers No. 106, shows how well Sterling Enamel 
lives up to its definition. 
While only four pages of the issue are devoted to Sterling Enamel, there is 
displayed in this limited area twelve 4-color process illustrations in 120 line 
and 133 line screens, which reflect the current full color advertising of ten 
leading advertisers, prepared by seven agencies of established reputation. 
These illustrations have had nationwide reproduction—each was made with 
a specific paper in mind for its use. It is safe to say they have never appeared, 
as a group, in any publication except Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 
Sterling Enamel reproduces this ensemble in such masterful fashion that it 
might appear to the observer that the engravings were ‘‘made for the paper’”’— 
which is directly opposite to the facts. These plates were secured from different 
sources, and received in varying forms. They were made to advertise certain 
merchandise and products and not to appear en masse, on Sterling Enamel, in 
Westvaco Inspirations for Printers. 
It is this versatility, coupled with its other proved merits that has made 
Sterling Enamel the popular selection as a most dependable paper for color 
and black and white printing, and a reliable coated sheet for general stock use. 


PRINTING DEVELOPS NEW FRONTIERS 


She 1937 Series of Consumer Booklets, Published Bi-mounthly 


No. 13 “Travel, Recreation and Vacation.” 
“(Making a Friend of the Customer with Package Inserts.” 
“Winning Friends and Business with House Organs.” 

No. 16 ‘Prospects Reach for Color.”’ 


Copies of all issues are obtainable through your Westvaco Merchant. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


Distributors of 
Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
@ 


AKRON, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
31 North Summit Street 
ATLANTA, GA. S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
166-170 Central Avenue, S.W 
AUGUSTA, ME. The Renita Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Bradley-Reese Co., 
308 West Pratt Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company, 
1726 Avenue B 
BOSTON, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
58 H igh Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
501 W ‘ashington Street 
CANTON, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
211 Lincoln Avenue, N. W 
CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
35 East Wacker Drive 
ig ATI, OHIO. The Chatfield Paper Corporation, 
Third, Plum and Pearl Streets 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Union Paper & ‘Twine Co., 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N.W. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
302-306 North Market Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Co. of lowa, 
106-112 Seventh Slreet Viaduct 
DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
551 East Fort Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
201-203 "Anthony Street 
ERIE, PA. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
706 WwW. 7th Street 
HARTFORD, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
125 Trumbull Street 
HONOLULU, T. H. Theo. H. Davies & Co., Lid. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
1401 Slerrett Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company, 
332 West Sicth Street Traffic Way 
LIMA, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
825 West North Street 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Co., 
“0” Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
345 South Front Rivest 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. W. J. Herrmann, Inc., 
1319 North Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham Paper Company, 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. S. P. Richards Paper Co., 
531 North Lawrence Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
222 Second Avenue, North 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
147-151 East Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company, 
222 South Pelers Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 
29 Beekman Sireet 
NEW YORK, N. Y. The Seymour Paper Company, Inc., 
220 West Nineleenth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
230 Park Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Company, 
106-108 East California Avenue 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Company, 
Ninth and Harney Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Public Ledger Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Second and Liberly Avenues 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
804 Hospital Trust Building 
RICHMOND, VA. Richmond Paper Co., Inc., 
201 Governor Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Graham Paper Company, 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company, 
130 Graham Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
503 Market Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Company 
of Sioux City, 205-209 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
168 Bridge Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
662 Spitzer Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
First and H Streets, S. E. 
WICHITA, KANSAS. Graham Paper Company, 
117-121 North Waler Street 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports, Inc., 
75 West Street, New York, ve 




















OTHER SPECIAL PRODUCTS:— 

pram ed é ately of ie HALLEY ROTARIES | “HALLEY SILENT SHEET KNOCK-UP MACHINE” 

Lane, West Bromwich, Eng., make: Riven Two sizes: 20x24" and 35’'x45". Prices 
£52.10.0. and £60 ks. 

HIGH SPEED ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES “ROTARY’’ This machine is omen ~ Sanne? perfectly, 


Machines for the production of Counter Sales Books; any class of stock, including carbon papers and tissues. 
The jogging table works only slightly out of horizon- 


ROTARIES BUILT TO SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS ENGLAND tal; built-in 12 h.p. motor; machine worked by junior. 


West Bromwich, 
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| ! 
| POCKET ORDERS = The New 
PORTFOLIO = 
@ We receive a great many ET HAMMOND 
irene a +. a orders by wire for Typecast Cuts, js 
folio will "nlp you ‘oot ‘your ALL making shipment within the Be n Fra nkli n 


hour. We carry in stock practi- 
cally all Auto Cuts and emblems 
72 point and smaller, also oils 
and specials. We will stock any 
cut for which there is a demand, 
using the new Sterling Process. 


White tar owe charge. GRADES 
Line includes regular ship- AND 

iudaeee.” 1 COLORS 
CAMPBELL BOX & TAG CO. T KGS 


Corner Main and Inland 
South Bend, Indiana 
A full line of Stationery Boxes. — 


WRITE FOR FREE 


PORTFOLIO ano PRICE LIST 


75 TrimOsaw 


America’s Leading 
Popular-Priced 
Printer’s Saw... 




















Address Dep't 16 for Description and Price 


i 


——— 
' ~ & STERLING TypepE FounprRY 


Vermontville, Michigan, U. S. A. 
































9 
| Tucker vetteRHEAD IDEA NONE " GROVES 
auge Pins and Grippers 
| SERVICE FOR PRINTERS platens 


| 4 New, practical ideas—type-set YO U R 0 W N “Nie SD” Compe Oe 
designs that can be applied and : = 


used profitably in producing 
better letterheads as well as 
securing and holding new busi- 


| ness. We show you the newest 


and best type faces for letter- . 
head work—no detailed draw- Samples of material on 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 


ingem-ne aoe oo guest request. Write today slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
ype founders material, orna- and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
ments and electros used. Write on your letterhead to sheet, $1.00 a dozen. — 


for full inf tion, : i 
rine oce PROCESS. RUBBER PLATE [llimmmpetekarsuaen ees aa 
| TUCKER LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE Order from Your Dealer or Direct 

J. F. Tucker COMPANY JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
| New Philadelphia, Ohio | 3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























PRINTING WARNOCK POSITIVE 
PLATE CATCHES AND BASES SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 
FOR COTTRELL PRESSES, | | PSPIMATING || @ 


HOE PRESSES AND PLATENS 


Press Room and Composing Room Superin- 
tendents are buying F. E. & M. Co. Plate 
Catches and Bases, because they are of the 
highest quality, at the lowest prices. Send 





| It will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 

This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a 
low paid job all your life. 








Fe ao 


NO. 1 QUOIN 





| f i ts of b 
call aaah ek ear eae Sena =a Take the first step today. MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
cialty. State quantity required. Price and Write for complete detail Thousands of them in use. Send for one 
A ill -— nd e : . il and easy method of paying dozen today. Send for our 1937 catalog. 
Colivery We Be QUelee Sy ere EN. as you go. No. 1, $3.85 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 
: > i ins No. 1 $2.75 d 

Feehery Eng. & Machine Co. | | 24C%, 74RRANT scHooL | | ene COMPAN 
, , * ‘ OF ESTIMATING W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1545 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 




















VELLUMS and FABRICS VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


e@ There is a Vandercook Proof Press that will meet every 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, proving requirement economically and efficiently. A con- 
Blue Printers densed catalog makes selection easy. Write now for your copy. 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls VANDERCOOK & SONS 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & SAREE Tee, 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 214 E.45th St., New York City 904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 


For Commercial Printers 
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AC cd | E VE M = N BE Courtesy of California Toll Bridge Authority 
| 


| MIEHLE HORIZONTAL 
For sh i i 
or sheer beauty of design and magnitude The fended dalliance: ene 


of construction, the San Francisco-Oak- dily. ivi 1s h 
land Bay Bridge climaxes man’s greatest ee 
ane hay 8 : , : 8 form, impression cylinder and ink-fountain. 
achievement in bridge engineering. | 


The same proven principles of engineer- 
ing are found in the modern Miehle 
Horizontal . . . massive foundation . . . 
accurate design of structural elements 
. .. built for sustained capacity with an 
ample factor of safety for a life-long span 
of service. 


Sheet sizes, 84 x 11 to 22 x 28 inches 
Speeds from 2000 to 3600 impressions 
per hour 


MIEHLE PRINTING 


_ CO. BIN on ny Gavel ii: 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ie} le 
LIFE 


IS BUILT INTO 


MMnune PMC 
METAL BASES 


@ The careful selection of materials noted for their 
strength, toughness and qualifications which keep them 
true to original dimensions —plus a thorough knowledge of 
the printers’ metal base requirements —make genuine PMC 
Metal Bases the popular choice of thousands of printers. 
Send for catalog describing the time and money saving 
advantages of genuine PMC metal plate mounting systems. 


“WARNOCK ayia “STERL nG* 
we 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 
23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn, (@ iractele) 





For the booklet that needs something new, 
for the person who wants something different, the new colors of Indian 
Head Cover are recommended. 

They will lend themselves to fresh combinations and original ideas. 
They will stimulate your imagination and make creation of striking 
covers or advertising pieces a simple problem. 

Be the first to use these new colors. Attach the coupon below to 
your business letterhead and send it to us. We will send you a demon- 
stration of the new colors as well as a complete sample book of the 


whole line. 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Watertown, New Yor 
YES, | want to see the new colors in Indian Head Cover. 
Send them without charge to 


NAME 





POSITION 
IP 8-37 (Please at tach to your business letterhead) 
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Gor PROFITS 
on NUMBERING 


Spoilage and lost time cost 
far more than an adequate 
fol ae) me lelolem alli ol-lalale miler 
chines. Wetter machines 
do better work because 
made better of better 
materials. A half cen- 
tury's records prove 

it. The guarantee cer- 
tificate on each ma- 
chine makes assured 
satisfaction doubly sure. 
There's no extra cost for the 
extra Wetter value. Catalog? 


Wl NUMBERING MACHINES 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Ornamental Border 


ON the ROUSE Rotary Miterer 


is another contribution to its 


/ 
Stop 
comes the source of supply for 
hundreds of modern borders 
speed and ease of operation. and decorative pieces that can 
The new device greatly sim- be readily made by any com- 


plifies the production of deco- positor. | 








rative units and ornamental 
borders from plain rule strips. 
The ROUSE Vertical Rotary 
Miterer, originally designed as 
a single purpose machine for 
cutting miters at the rate of 


1000 an hour, now also be- 


The complete information on 
the Improved ROSE Vertical 
Rotary Miterer should be in 
your hands—even though your 
present mitering equipment 
seems adequate. Write at once 


for illustrated circular. 


H.B.ROUSE & CO. 


2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The feeder and delivery on a Harris 
offset press are designed to use any 
size or style of platform. This Harris 
feature has many advantages in cases 
where stock is delivered to the user 
on skids. Where it is advisable to 
do so these skids can be used for 
both feeder and delivery platforms. 


The ability of the feeder and delivery 
to handle different size platforms 
makes it possible, where the job 
being run is smaller than full press 
size, to store many more thousands 
of sheets in the same floor space. 


SOME FEATURES OF HARRIS COLOR GROUP 


Revolutionary Harris H. T. B. Stream Feeder © Pre- 
cision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings ® Choice 
of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Registering Mechan- 
ism @ Micrometer Dials for Setting Printing Pressures 
® Quick Change Plate Clamps @ Double Size Transfer 
Cylinder @ Inker Load Eliminated From Printing 
Couplet ¢ Harris Cl ble Ink Fountain ¢ Adjustable 
Ink Vibration © Multi-Unit Construction @ Spiral Gear 
Drive © Spring Grippers Throughout @ Efficient Pile 
Raising and Pile Lowering MechanismeVacuumCon- fF "= 
trol of Sheet in Delivery © Dial Press Speed Indicator 
© Feeder and Delivery Accommodate Any Style or 
Size Platform e One Piece Base with Extra Heavy 
Framing and Construction @ Mi ter Adjustment 
of Ink Supply ¢ Ball Bearing Mounting of All Ink Rol- 
lers ¢ Improved Delivery Gripper Bar and Mounting. LSX © 4/X §4°+ + TWO COLOR. + > 


HARRIS -SEYBOLO-POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 E. 7st St., Cleveland, Ohio» HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. + Dayton, 813 Washington St. + San Francisco, 420 Market St.» FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton 
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A Specialized Craftsman Jor Eucry Phase of the Ant 


% If you could watch a job go through our plant... from the 
time it comes in until it goes out finished .. . you would under- 
stand how Superior has won and held the reputation it enjoys 
today. You would see every operation carried out by specialized 
craftsmen . . . their skill supplemented by the very finest mechanical 
aids. You would see men working with a degree of precision 


without which truly fine engravings can not be had. 


And equally important, you would see everything in connection with 
the job handled completely under one roof—where photographic, 
retouching, art and engraving departments work as a unit to pre- 


ff serve that first conception, which must reach the printer intact. 


\ | Let us prove to you that Superior engravings mean superior results. 


y Pewee PNGRAVING COMPANY 


215 eat SUPERIOR STREET CHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 
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One printer's experience 


The DeVilbiss Spray System for the prevention of offsetting saves money 
in time and improves quality of printing. Here’s what one printer says: “We 
bought a tandem two-color press because we wanted the benefit of quality print- 
ing plus high speed. We encountered weather conditions and other pressroom 
troubles that even such a fine press as this could not lick. It was necessary to 
slip-sheet a great deal of the work, which cut the speed down materially. Then 
we installed a DeVilbiss Spray Outfit. Now, the press handles all its jobs at full 
speed, without slip-sheeting, even those with heavy inks. We stepped up our out- 
put forty per cent, without sacrificing quality, and gained a big advantage in 
bidding on competitive jobs.” * 

You, too, can benefit by using the DeVilbiss System for the prevention of 
offsetting. It includes stationary or portable outfits with one or two spray guns, 
air compressors, exhaust systems, spray solution. Write for details. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY * TOLEDO, OHIO 


Equipment and solution licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2078790 







High 


(DeVilbiss, 





Who makes it? 


DeVilbiss Spray Equipment 
for pressrooms is manufac- 
tured and serviced by The 
DeVilbiss Company, a nation- 
ally known organization with 
fifty years’ experience in per- 
fecting and building acomizers 
and industrial sprays. Before 
you buy, ask ‘‘ Who makes it?”’ 
The name ‘DeVilbiss’ is 
your assurance of time-tested 
spraying equipment backed by 
acompany witha reliable rep- 
utation for quality and service. 


Right—The DeVilbiss plant ,Toledo, Ohio. 
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Tue books you publish reflect your 
organization. “The Binding Gives the 
First Impression.” Brock and Rankin 
operate under the slogan, “Commer- 
cial Bookbinding at Its Best.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS e ESTIMATES 


DUMMIES e 


BROCK & RANKIN 


615 S. LaSalle Street Chicago 
Harrison 0429 Established 1892 


2ASmmRCm EBT 





MN kK all approaches with 


its colorful setting, calling for 
the more definite color 
schemes in printed advertis- 
ing. 

Japan Paper Company’s 
Vasari, Fabriano, Roma and 
Dutch Charcoal offer the 
proper vehicle to correctly 
display the product advertised. 


Weare glad to furnish dum- 
mies, if you will give us size, 
number of pages and purpose 
intended. 


Swigart Paper Co. 
Telephone Wabash 2525 
723 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Jdeat GUMMED HOLLANDS 


3 It makes an impression when you 

say “We’ll use Ideal Gummed 
Hollands in the binding.” It speaks volumes for 
your good judgment. In fact, there’s a whale of 
a lot of plus business for you wrapped up in 
every roll of this better holland. It costs no more, 
so plan to use McLaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed 
Hollands on your next high-grade booklet or 
brochure. Then you'll be sure they'll be satisfied. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES AT NEW YORK e CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 










Used for assembling 
and pasting alternate 
sheets of carbons and 
printed forms, such as 
order books, invoice 
pads, etc. Saves time 
and cuts production 
costs. Supplied with 
any required number 
of "feed stations" up 
to five; one station 
being required for 
every sheet or carbon 
to be assembled. 




















Machine has 

variable speed. 

Ideally suited to 

such classes of 
work as bank 
forms, bank sta- 
tionery, and may 
be adapted, with lim- 

itations, to similar work 
in certain other fields. 
Handles Maximum 17" 
tipped length. Can be 

installed in a few hours. 

Pays for itself in the 

money it saves you. 




















Ask for complete in- 

formation, specifi- 
cations, and illustrated 

folder. 










The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


Chicago, IIf. 
New York City, N. Y. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 


28 W. 23rd St. 
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*Self Seal Envelopes require no licking, no 
moisture. The flaps stick instantly to each 
other — but won't stick to anything else. 





ARISTOCRATS OF PERSONAL STATIONERY 


No paper can lend distinction to personal letters like 
good rag paper. Chieftain Bond (50% rag content) and Glacier Bond (25% rag content), long and 
favorably known to the business world, are now available for personal use in handsome stationery 
cabinets. Each cabinet contains 100 monarch size sheets and 100 matching Self Seal Envelopes.* 
These papers are air-dried, tub-sized, and rigidly shop-tested. The Neenah Owl watermark guarantees 
satisfaction to you and your customer. You can get these cabinets through your distributor. Sell them 
plain or printed. Made by Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


CHIEFTAIN BOND 0°" "orice Conary GLACIER BOND 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS e IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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@ No time out for oiling! Automati- 


cally with the start of the machine, 





the BIJUR central lubricating system 





takes care of each individual bearing. 





BiJUR meter-feed of lubricant elimin- 





ates losses in time, oil and power... 






reduces friction and wear... prevents 





freeze-ups and shutdowns. Longer, 


continuous, high-speed runs now are ,4 





possible. BIJUR means SAFE, correct, 






modern lubrication ... money saving.. 


Daye 


AUTOMATICALLY Gv0™ UBRICATION 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORP., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. : a 





“Webendorfer” 
Printing Press 






















Scott Presses 


FASTEST FOR PRODUCING 





NEWSPAPERS IN BLACK & COLOR 
COMIC & MAGAZINE SECTIONS IN COLOR 
MAIL ORDER}CATALOGS IN{BLACK[& COLOR 


GRAVURE WORK IN MONOTONE & COLOR 


Let Us Help Solve Your Next Problems 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
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PRIZE, CONTEST 


J3 INGA 


for the Best Stories on “HOW We Increased Our 
Holiday Business By Selling Holiday Stationery” 


ece THREE PRIZES TOTALING $175.00 


$100.00 will be paid for the best story which describes in detail 
how an actual increase in Holiday business has been effected 
through the sale of Holiday Stationery. $50.00 will be paid for 
the next best story. $25.00 for the third best story. 


eee Full details and Contest Entry Blanks are included in each 
Holiday Stationery Sample Kit. 


THERE IS MON EY «in noutmay 


STATIONERY BUSINESS ! 


Goes Holiday Line will help you get additional business 
and greatly increased profits and will yield a double profit on 
each order . . . a profit of 3344 % on the Stationery itself, plus 
your usual profit on your production work. If you have not 
already sent for your Goes Holiday Line Portfolio, do so at 
now! 





once... 





You Can Get Profitable 

Holiday Business With 

Goes Holiday Sample 
Kit for 1937 


This beautiful assortment of cheery, 
Christmasy Holiday Letterheads 
and Folders will equip you to de- 
velop Holiday business you couldn’t 
otherwise get. 


The Sample Kit contains a wealth 
of colorful Holiday designs, Im- 
printed Specimens, Copy Sugges- 
tions, and various other Selling 
Helps which will aid you in devel- 
oping Profitable Holiday Business. 


RESERVE YOUR FREE HOLI- 
DAY SAMPLE KIT eee NOW! 





a. ae 
— € Gr r 2 ; A 















LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago e 53K Park Place, New York 






AND ACCURATE.. 
A SHARP KNIFE 
FOR EVERY JOB! 











With a Plymouth Knife Grinder in your plant, sharpening dull blades to a pre- 
cision-keen edge is a matter of minutes—not hours! So mechanically perfect, 
so sturdy in construction and simple in operation, La 4 man in the plant can 


grind your blades—and save you from 50% to 75% in grinding costs. Write 


today for catalog and prices. The Fate-Root- Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 


PLYMOUTH KNIFE GRINDER 





AUTOMATIC BRONZING 





SHOWING BRONZER WITH SMALL OFFSET PRESS 


The MILWAUKEE BRONZER 


The Original STRAIGHT LINE—————-> BRONZER 


For All Presses e Send TODAY for Bulletin 
C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Sisvan ee 
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Merger of the 


Leaver ana Hernan 
Lexington, Kentucky 





@ Consolidation of these two daily papers, releases 
duplicated items of modern, efficient equipment! 


High Speed Duplex Press (4 plate width) Sextuple 
48 page press installed brand new at cost of $48,000 
in 1930. Full complement of equipment including 
100 H.P. A.C. 60 cycle motor, Cutler Hammer drive 
and controls, underneath feed, blankets, rollers and 
vertical two outlet paper conveyor. 


4. Model B Intertype machines with A.C. motors, 
Margach metal feeders, and standard accessories. 


Steel turtles and 8 col. 12 em stereo bolster chases, 
Goss mat scorcher, curved plate chipping block, page 
size flat stereo caster, mat shears, dross furnace, 
C&P 30” hand lever paper cutter, Wesel electric 
proof presses, a few steel type cabinets, 244 ton 
stereo metal pot with gas burners, several saw trim- 
mers, etc. 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


TYPE & PRESS of Illinois 
632 Sherman Street a Chicago 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


SPRAYOMATIC 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


2] Think what you can 
~- SAVE by eliminating 
slip-sheeting — rack- 
ing — stacking — ink 
doctoring—freezing— 
spoiled stock—presses 
slowed up, etc. 


NEW and IMPROVED 
SPRAYOMATIC off- 
set Eliminators posi- 
tively SAVE you all 
these COSTLY worries. 
' THE PIONEER OF 
PORTABLE OFFSET 
ELIMINATORS— 
Owners—U. S. Patent 
No. 2,079,287 


Licensed U. S. Patent 
No. 2,078,796 








No Patent Complica- 
tions when you buy 
Sprayomatic Equip- 
ment and Spray Fluid 


SPRAYOMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1120 Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

















A NEW 


ERA 


TICKET PRESS 
9x12 


@ Unusual flexibility permits 
printing of tickets in one or 
more colors, numbering 
across or lengthwise, punch- 
ing, perforating, slitting and 
delivering in sheets, rewound 
or fanfold. 


A wide range of tickets in- 
cluding admission, railroad, 
theatre, traction, sport, and 
restaurant checks; also cloth- 
ing, pin, price, and merchan- 
dise tickets. 


Once thru the press com- 
pletes the job. 


NEW ERA MFG. CO. 
375—11th Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 
145 Nassau St., New York City 














AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MACHIN@Z 





HIGH SPEED 








LOCK PAWL EQUIPPED—FOR FAST PRESSES 





AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 















automatic BA UM 
ACCURACY Plus... . site! sit ata de 
PRODUCTION Plus. . . 15.000 to 50,000 folded sig- 


natures an hour. 


PROFIT Plus... ro becomes almost 


VER SATI LITY Plus... i a ks ine jo 
to heaviest paper. 

Act quick! Low introductory price and terms still available 
ONLY $95 DOWN and $1 A DAY 
($30 A MONTH) 

It can earn $30 to $60 a day for you 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


617 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


The courtesy and dignity of business corre- 
spondence are best expressed on CORRECT 
BOND. Its rag content quality and its air- 
dried, cockle finish reflect both the good taste 
and the good judgment of its users. It is, in 
every way, a superb bond for letterheads. 


t 
Cn owery Cosh 


(Street Kond 


FOR LETTERHEADS 





THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


aa CORRECT BOND Envelopes, quick adhesion, permanent stick, 


\ made under our own management by our afhliated subsidiary 
DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Quasehs ‘Nz Lf; 7 xf E; 1 | oeess A moo. Asography Is Raised Print- 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


LICENSED UNDER U. S. PATENT NO. 2,078,790 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








CuiOS AT LOWEST COST, SAFELY! 


DANDY STORAGE FILES are lowest in 
cost, most efficient. For cuts, samples, rec- 
ords, etc. Every filed item instantly available 
yet always protected. Systems as low as $5.06. 
Write for literature. 


DANDY STORAGE FILE CO. 
1109 First St, Wausau, Wis. 





SEND 50 CENTS FOR 
3 USEFUL SAMPLES 


























POSITIVE INSURANCE 


A gainst “We'll standardize 






on these cards.” 


INK OFFSET— SMUDGING— STICKING 


e Be prepared this Fall to produce the 
highest quality of printing . . . at maximum press speeds 
. .. with production costs that make even highly competi- 
tive jobs decidedly profitable. The experience of hundreds 
of printers proves it! You can assure this result by equip- 
ping your pressroom with Paasche ''No-Offet"’ Process. 


When Paasche "'No-Offset"’ Process is on the job, the - Wy 
old offset bugaboo disappears . . . halftone and process - i“ Ms a \ 
color work, metallic and high gloss ink, and overprint var- 


nish jobs are produced in record time without slipsheet- Effective selling 


ing, ink doctoring or racking. 





begins with the business card. Form cards keep their crisp- 








There is a standard type of Paasche ''No-Offset'’ Proc- ~ no erg hear - a long — the oshemmen 
: the product, its effect is di- as gone, and the printer who 
ess equipment for atte J type of letterpress and offset luted if they look or feel uses them automatically gets 
press ... Portable units that are quickly moved from one cheap. a reputation. Ask any of these 
press to another . . . Press-mounted units with a central Remember—Wiggins Book paper merchants to prove it. 
° 4 ° . ? New York City: Rich 5 . H gal. S18 h e ; 
system supplying air and solution . . . and equipped with Pittsburgh: The Chatfield & Weeds - Cincinnati: The Cie Rott eo. 
exhaust ventilators when required. ag Rg nig aig hs thigh 
a Grand Rapids: Carpenter Paper Co. 
Increase plant capacity .. . reduce overhead . . . step 
up quality and profits. Equip with Paasche! The JohnB. Wi qs qs | N 
PAASCHE "NO-OFFSET" SOLUTION—Compounded 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 











accurately to the exclusive Paasche formula, this clear, 
non-congealing, and non-combustible solution absolutely 
prevents offset. Non-injurious to health or equipment, 
Paasche ''No-Offset'’ Solution effectively prevents offset 
on M. F., Super, and enamel stock, lithocoated and card- 
board of all grades. 

ART STUDIO EQUIPMENT—Send for Art Bulletin R6-37 
on Artists’ Airbrushes and Air-equipment for the De- 
signer, Illustrator, Retoucher and Engraver. 


feasehe Hirbrush bo 


"NO-OFFSET" DIVISION 
1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY € CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











3INGDAHL BINDERY 


« Edition Book Binders 
% Y\\4| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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With a... 4 
CHALLENGE 
PAPER DRILLING 
MACHINE 


ites 


ley 
es 


ee WVWwwwe 


€ 
“= 2 ® Have you ever considered the many profitable 
_t —————— opportunities that await you in paper drilling? 





fg 


In addition to ordinary loose-leaf forms, there is a 


=, ig 
multitude of other sales openings—tags, cards, index 
forms, signs, and numerous original novelties of 


your own design. All of these can become a source 





of added profit for the aggressive printer with a 
Challenge Paper Drilling Machine. 








From one of the complete line—foot power and 
electro-hydraulic models—any size shop can quickly 


6 Modets— style for every big or little | equip itself to produce fast, accurate paper drilling, 


drilli i ent—holes f Il P 
aipanllinagnennsinatenagaltn ending involving almost no effort from the operator. Learn 
, to extra large diameter—slitting, slotting, V- 


slotting and round cornering. Write for data. full details of these remarkably efficient and eco- 












nomical machines. Write for descriptive circulars. 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


iA hype GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN NEW YOmn 
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Craftsman 


LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLE 
ACCURACY, SPEED and PROFITS 


For Cylinder Printer, Lithographer, Offset and Rotagravure Printer 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating compart- 
ment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and Register Table 
is the most complete precision instrument of its kind known. It will pro- 
duce hairline register on every close register job in a fraction of the 
time usually required with straight edge and pencil. Send for Folder. 


eeeeee 
Protected by Patent and License rights. 


Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation 
Built in Four Standard Sizes: 25x38”, 38x50”, 45x65”, 50x75” 


49-59 River Stre 3, oF Waltha m, Massachusetts Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and 
Lithographers 









































The HACKER UP-TO-DATE PRINTING 
BLOCK LEVELLER demands the use of the 
: a New Merriam Webster 
is a precision planer = sth 
final cut on wood mounted half- 
tones, zincs and electros. WEBSTER’S 
It is used by plate makers to NEW INTERNATIONAL 
insure the type high of their ann 
plates. DICTIONARY EDinon 
It is used by printers for level- New tiantdeeee Se one 
ling cuts as a premakeready 600,000 entries — 122,000 more 
measure. than in any other dictionary. 
Send for free booklet, "Cause Thousands of new words. 12,000 
and Prevention of Makeready."" terms illustrated. 3,350 pages. 
HACKER MFG. Co. G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
No. ped Block 320 So. Honore St., Chicago Springfield, Mass. 
eveller 





The 2612" 


Luckeye — ee Fy 
LEVER £]|\\qmmu 
PAPER aac” 
CUTTER u 





WW eV -Mro) Ub aan cb ain COMM -> <or-) MD bo beh ais OT) Co MB [oI co) @ A modern. accurate easy-to- 
9 3 


ES ol-Yot-UbbA-BboB tam Gbeebol(-M-Moyel-F-Coiobsstgmottt a betes 
the last 30 years is the making of Electric 
Motors for the Graphic Arts. Kimble has 
found the way to excellence. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
VAC) 0) (-1-j a8 o f-1-} 0b eo f-Melod-1-) am ©) ob Lor-Co foes Ob bb elo) ES 


operate lever cutter, built to sell 


at a price well within the reach 
of even the smallest commercial 


printing plant. 
. . . Write for complete 


AIMBLE 7 
LN kd ad specifications and prices. 
Distributed by 
7-0\/0 29; 0 (Oy. 0. iy ib @ od ee ORO DBD) te) 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street 
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When your price is low enough to get the business, 
make the job good enough to keep the customer 


ON’T let a cheap, unknown 

paper spoil a good print- 
ing job. When price must be 
down, keep quality up by using 
a dependable, watermarked 
paper. 

Specify Management Bond. 
It’s a Hammermill product, 
especially made for lowcost jobs. 
It’s a sturdy paper, uniform in 
finish, reliable in performance. 
It’s fast and trouble-free on the 
presses. It comes in a wide 


range of colors, weights and 
sizes. It’s quickly obtainable 
from Hammermill agents in 
more than 100 cities. Most im- 
portant ... Management Bond 
assures the sort of finished work 
that helps turn one-time buyers 
into steady customers. 

Send coupon.for the new 
Portfolio of printed forms. Con- 
tains specimens of printing on 
Management Bond. Helps you 
sell the low cost jobs. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL 


FPREODUCT 
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GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS SALES 
PORTFOLIO RIGHT 
AWAY 


It contains specimens of 
14 different business forms 
—every one useful and 
adaptable to the business 
of most of your customers. 
Also, here is informa- 
tion on how to design a 
printed form, what sizes 
to use for economy, and 
questions to check the 
finished form against. 
Colors and weights of 
Management Bond are 
shown along with com- 
plete stock information. 


YOUR COPY IS FREE. USE THIS COUPON 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


of printed forms. 


NAME 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


Please send me the new Management Bond Portfolio 





POSITION. 





| lenient hele t Te | 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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— ' 
... THEN YOU WILL 
! Ain e 
KNOW WHY IT IS | pene ine Se sreion s aa me \ 
>, a becaate 
Unconditionally Guaranteed \ rom sees press, S12 oe \ 
\ gor a ar oo , 
Send for a FREE working sample today. \ . ol ae al _sea —, 
Try it on the toughest job in the shop. \ nn 


Convince yourself AT OUR EXPENSE L---~ 
that Cromwell's exclusive manufacturing 
processes give it a hard, uniform surface, 
a high tensile strength and a resistance 
to oil, ink solvents, moisture and atmos- 
pheric changes that make it the world’s 
finest tympan. Mail the coupon today 
giving make and size of your press. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29. S. WHIPPLE ST. + 47-15 PEARSON PLACE 


©): | (07 -\ € (Op 05 LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THIS NEW BASE 
«4 REDUCES VIBRATION 


- Wi 


Ninety pounds heavier, with a lower 
center of gravity... less vibration 
and smoother machine operation. 


LOOKS BETTER 
AND IS BETTER 


This One-Piece Distributor Bracket is 
heavier, stronger, more rigid. Helps 
to reduce machine vibration. 





NEW LEVER NEAR 
SIDE KEYBOARD 


On the new machines a more conve- 
niently positioned lever is provided 
for operation of the side magazines. 





NOTE AMPLE PARKING SPACE 
FOR OPERATOR’S FEET ' 


More leg room and greater comfort 
for the operator in his position in 
front of the keyboard. 





RIGID CONSTRUCTION 
PREVENTS GRIEF 


It insures a more accurate and perma- 
nent alignment of the distributor and 
the channel entrance. 





TEXT OR DISPLAY 
—INSTANTLY 


From small type to big display type 
... or vice versa... at a mere fouch 
of the operator's finger. 





EASY TO SWEEP UP 
AND KEEP CLEAN 


Easy cleaning under and around the 
machine, due fo the elimination of the 
clumsy old-style legs. 





And note this new quick-shift. The flip 
of a finger changes instantly from one 
font of matrices to another. 


WHAT COULD 
BE SIMPLER? 


The action is amazingly simple ...a 
movement of the keyboard rods of 
less than one inch. 


To Readers of the Inland Printer 


Permit us to introduce Mr. James S. (Jimmy) Maxwell, who has 
been assigned to demonstrate the 10! features of the latest 
Streamlined Intertype. In the pictures reproduced above, Mr. Maxwell 
points out the advantages of three of the 10! features. Other important 
Intertype developments will be demonstrated in future advertisements. 
For further information, please address Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn 


EASIER THAN 
PICKING UP A OIME 


Fewer hiding places for stray mats 
Mats which are dropped accidentally 
are easily recovered. 


YOU CAN SEE 
ae WHICH I[S WHICH 


a be 


Indicator shows operator at a glance 
whether the upper magazine or the 
lower is being used. 





THIS STUFF IS 
DUCK SOUP NOW 


Makes if easy fo set food and drug 
ads and other kinds of "'double-price”’ 
mixed composition. 


Now Is the Time to Step Ahead with the Modern 


STREAMLINED INTERTYPE 


VOGUE SERIES 











